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THE JOHN CLARE’ PAMPHLET 


> 2a 














by 
J. H. WALSH 


IN SEEKING readers for our pamphlets we are throwing rather a wide net, 
for we are hoping to bring in not only the best pupils in their final year in 
the secondary modern school but also some of the non-specialists in the 
General Sixth of the grammar school, and indeed non-specialists of any kind 
and age. I have trie sd to make a selection of Clare’s poetry with the likings 
f such various readers in mind. 

At the heart and beginning of Clare’s poetic experience lay his childlike 
response to what was fresh and untouched in his natural surroundings. This 
we know, not because of the quantity of the writing which he devotes to 
he ‘fresh and untouched’ in Nature, but because of the intensity of the 
mages to which his experience of it gave rise: Clare is never more intense 
than when writing of flowers or brooks or birds and their nests and eggs. 
Putting it loosely we might say that he bestowed on the description of them 
nore ‘loving care’ than he did on anything else, (though we know that such 
images are not really the products of the manufacturer’s skill, but are of a 
kind 
xccupation). The smallest natural objects, such as come most completely 
within a child’s ken, were probably loved first, as they were certainly loved 
most deeply; later on, by mere extension towards the contiguous, that same 

ve came to embrace the whole natural or man-modified landscape; so that 


e child who looked upon the daisy— 


1 which start up into consciousness, the fruits of love and long pre- 


Its little golden bosom frilled with snow— 
or upon the— 

Tawny white and red-flusht clover-buds, 
was to be found— 

Tracing the sandy, shower-bedimpled lanes, 
or observing the young corn— 


Sprouting its spiry points of tender green. 
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76 THE USE OF ENGLISH 

In due course, Clare’s expanding love spread further still—towards the people 
who worked in the countryside and the things they did there. t thr 
things—the freshness of unspoilt Nature, the beauty of the ct 1 land- 
scape, and the gaiety and zest of peasant life—provided the pulses 


of a poetry which is everywhere shot through with Cla: 


love and delight. 

It is by way of these ‘three loves’ that I would approach a discussion of 
the poems in this pamphlet. It might be worth while to mak me pre- 
liminary remarks on the pre-enclosure village—the keenness of Clare’s earl 


pleasure in an unbounded countryside, and the poignancy of | 


lections after that countryside had been so cruelly modified—and also t 
point to the fact that rural life in Clare’s younger days, though beset by 
hardships, was In many respects a joyous life. (Clare’s insiste1 on th 
laughter which accompanied labour cannot be dismissed as entirely a reflec- 
tion of his own ebullience nor as his concession to the taste of his town-bred 
readers.) But these introductory considerations, of considerab istorica 
interest and of relevance, too, to our present plight, are not strict! ssar 
to a discussion of the poems as poems; the latter are almost al 

stand on their own. The following notes are intended merely to pick up 


small points which might otherwise be overlooked. 


A Sunset. In his earlier days, ‘poetry’ for Clare meant more particularh 
the poetry of the eighteenth century; so it is not surprising tl 


| 


came to write poetry ot his OWN he spread his new jam Ol 


| . 
century bread without perceiving that the bread was already st Hence 
the inversions and the unnaturalnesses of this poem; yet there is no mistakit 
the jam’s fresh favour. The vigorous word is there—in ‘stuck it in my 
bosom’, and in ‘huddled up together in a heap’; and the image of tl 


which— 


; - — 
O’er the scented wide world s edge did lie 


Resting as quiet as if lulled to sleep- 


contains a distinguishing touch. Here is what might have been (in spit 
its attractive cadence) a conventional picture of sunset clouds on the sk 
it is made suddenly individual by the. word ‘scented’, which takes fi 
‘world’ all its shadowiness and gives it reality and substance—it b 
stretch of grass with scented hawthorns extending to the very horizot 
Another individual touch is in ‘soft and soft’ (i.e. “ever more softly’ 
1» ; 

1 


when, at the end, the poet says ‘I felt concerned’, we accept the quiet state- 


ment and feel that he means it. 














JOHN CLARE 77 
people} Tur Sprper. These four lines come from the June section of The Shepherd's 
t three} Calendar. 
-| Tue SUMMER SHOWER. This is a useful poem to represent Clare. A poem 
pu f Nature, of the landscape, and of peasant gaicty, it emphasises the delight 
vhich the poet took in all three. Reading the first two stanzas one thinks 
fa similar passage in Thomson’s Seasons; and then one begins to perceive 
sion of{ the differences—Clare’s greater closeness to what he sees, the greater affec- 
pre-| tionateness of his observation, the intenser pleasure. The two lines— 
, { While on the uplifted hand 
Ico The raindrops gently fall 
set | 
the | bring the shower very naturally near. Clare does not appear, either in this 
reflec-| poem or in The Nightingale’s Nest, to have distinguished the sexes in birds, 
-bre he did know what he saw with his own eyes, and the obvious pleasure 
‘tical | which he takes in the blackbird’s seclusion (stanza 4) reminds us of Edmund 
ssary | Blunden’s claim that Clare’s finest poetry was ‘that which grew from the 
le ncident and secrecy of wild life’. The descriptions of the pettichap’s nest, 
ick up | of the rain falling from the trees, and of the brooks, impress from their very 
, s. It is worth noting that the feelings of pleasure brought by the 
re experienced not only by Clare, not only by the ‘weeding troop’ 
lar the plough-horse, the gipsies and the skylark. (Incidentally, the 
f the young people strikes us as not unlike that of the young people 
oii lay in holiday mood.) The plight of the bird-nesting boys is humor- 
rs ly but sympathetically observed. The poem ends happily with its image 
ee yon once more clarified, and with an insistence on ‘a refreshing 
- As printed in the pamphlet, The Summer Shower omits three stanzas 
Words which may puzzle some readers are ‘pettichap’ (chiff-chaff), “elting’ 
gy), and ‘daggled’ (muddied). 
First Love. There is the usual mingling of the conventional and the 
lividual; but in spite of ‘bloomed like a sweet flower’ and ‘stole my heart 
reneral impression is of almost startling vigour: consider “*. . . she 
Ite ¢ ked “what could I ail?” ’; “Words from my eyes did start’; *. . . blood burnt 
sky md my heart’; and 
Mes a I never saw so sweet a face 
. As that I stood before; 
state- J which manages by association with ‘stand before His face’ to imply adora- 
(This may be a mere fancy of my own.) Some notes of mine upon 
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the interesting stanza-form and upon the interpretation of this poem appear 
in THE USE OF ENGLISH, Vol. VI, No. 3, pp. 187-8. I was, however, using; 
slightly incorrect version. : 

Tue Larx’s Nest strikes me as one of the most successful of the shorter 
‘bird poems’, not only because of its precise details but also because of th 
way it moves so delightfully to its final line—the discovery of the first egg 

THe Nicutincate’s Nest is delightful in a different way—the only poem 
I know in which the reader is taken by a knowledgeable person on a bird- 
watching expedition. In style it strikes a skilful mean between the conver- 
sational and the literary-descriptive. Artfully constructed so as to sustain th 
re ader’s interest, it moves by stages (as a boy’ s bird-ne sting expe dition v ould 
move, but with various reflections interspersed) from an exploration of th 
wood to a discovery of the site of the nest, and so by way of an examinatio1 
of the nest’s construction to a description of the eggs within it. Yet th 
whole expedition is humanised by the poet’s love of the bird and his fear 
of causing it distress; and the conflict between his compunction and hi 
curiosity help to give the poem its amusing naturalness. 

Nine lines are omitted from the poem as printed. Some readers may not 
know that ‘harebell’ in this poem refers to the ‘bluebell’ (wild hyacinth 
and not to the late-summer and autumn flower known by the same name 

THE Pate Sun, which comes next in the pamphlet, is interesting for it 
thymeless stanza and the spareness of its images, wan as the scene they repre- 
sent. This poem is in the most ‘modern’ of Clare’s various styles, and th 
stanza-form might be used as a model for those who wish to try their hand 
at descriptive verse. 

Bapcer (slightly abbreviated here) affords insight into the village customs 
of Clare’s time. Some writers have suggested that Clare’s description of the 
fearful, the hunted and the forlorn in Nature arises from an unconscious 
attempt to depict his personal plight; it seems to me more likely that it arise 
from a disturbing compassion, which he strives to ease by portraying the 
cruelties which give rise to it. 

The four sonnets printed in the pamphlet are chosen from amongst a great 
many of roughly equal merit. Home Pictures is arresting because of it 
keenly-conveyed delight and the individuality of its diction. The sense of the 
last two lines sometimes gives trouble (‘While watching (for the) worms 
(which) the gardener’s spade unbares’). ‘Unbares’ most happily combines 
the idea of ‘uncovering’ with an image of the bare worm itself. HAYMAKING, 
with its insistence on rural merriment, has a delicate truthfulness: Clare's 
inclusion, in his list of summer-morning fragrances, of that of the ‘grazing 
cow’ is characteristic and delightful. Both Noon and Grestrs have in idividual 
strokes. It is worth while observing the unsentimentality of the latter as 
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shown in the summing-up lines, which state, as it were, both the pros and 
the cons. 

Of the poems in which Clare refers to his own madness and to his sufter- 
ws in the ‘prison’ of an asylum I have chosen only one for the pamphlet 
—the w well known I Am. Geoffrey Grigson, in an attempt to direct greater 
not, in fact, ‘hat which grew from the incident and secrecy of wild life’, 
t rather that which exhibited the ‘wild life’ of Clare’s own heart. But 
the poems which refer to Clare’s madness and his sufferings do not, as a 
body, seriously rival the best of his other work. Don Juan is not so much 
a product of madness as a poem which is, in parts, consciously and wilfully 
sly: while Child Harold, fine as it sometimes is, suffers much from Byron's 





ie ence. After having thrown off his eighteenth-century models, assimi- 
lated —" sworth and Keats, and developed a style of his own, Clare lost 
more than he gained from the impact of Byron. I Am, however, has a 
mpetent and authoritative ring; and the image of Clare’s fellow-patients 


—— 


shadows tost 
Into the nothingness of scorn and noise 


rystallizes all that we imagine about a lunatic asylum; the end-pause after 

tost’ comes effectively just before we are let loose into the nightmare. The 

st stanza of the poem is justly admired (though there is a lapse towards 
aventionality in the last line); the unexpected interposition of ‘sweetly’ 
16) is an effective stroke. 


READING MATTER 

iy following is a short list of Clare poems on themes similar to those 
dealt with in the pamphlet poems: The Shepherd's Calendar, Recollections after 
1 Ramble, Sport in the re a 1s, Sudden Shower, The WU ‘ryneck’ s Nest, Summer 
Images, Summer, Water Lilies, Summer Moods, The Yellow Wagtail’s Nest, 
Young Lambs, Winter Evenings, First Love (‘No single hour’), Early Spring, 
nite to Eternity, Written in Prison, and I Lost the Love of Heaven. From this 
ast, the stanza called Achievement in the pamphlet is taken. 

Much of Clare’s poetry remains unpublished. The most considerable 
collection is The Poems of John Clare (2 volumes), edited by J. W. Tibble 
Dent, 1935). All the poems in the pamphlet have been taken from that 

lection , though the punctuation has sometimes been altered. For school- 


100m use, either Selected Poems of John Clare, edited by Geoffrey Grigson 
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(Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1950) or John Clare: Selected Poems, edited | 


James Reeves (Heinemann, 1954) will be found suitable. Poems of Joly 
Clare's Madness, edited by Geoffrey Grigson, contains many poems no 


printed by Tibble, but not many outstanding ones. The Introduction 
this book gives an interesting and convincing account of the progress 


Clare’s madness and its effect on his productivity. John Clare: His Life ang 


1 


Poetry, by John and Anne Tibble (Heinemann, 1956) is the standard biog 


raphy. 





PAMPHLETS 


Copies of the ‘Clare’ pamphlet can be obtained from Chatto and Windus 


at 1s. 6d. Your England is available at the same price. 
It is hoped to produce one on The Cinema, and another on Drama it 
School. The latter will be for teachers, and will not be wre’ ited free. 
} 
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ENGLISH STYLE IN SCIENTIFIC PAPERS 


The article by Dr. J. R. Baker which appeared in our Autumn issue wa 
first published in Nature. We regret aa by an oversight we omitted t 
make acknowledgement to the Editor and Publishers (M acmillan and C 


of Nature. 
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DRAMA AND VALUES 
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by 
T. R. BARNES 


Senior English Master, Bishop Wordsworth’s School, Salisbury 


SOME EDUCATIONISTS seem to think of drama as a kind of therapeutic 
pastime, rather like weaving baskets in the bin. An invaluable activity, they 
ay. It teaches us to work together unselfishly; to pronounce our words 
dearly; to control our ungainly limbs and move with grace; it provides an 
innocuous outlet for our rather repulsive emotional complexities; over the 
footlights, a beneficial breeze, we waft our fantasies. After a day or two’s 
work-out on—Do you bite your thumb at me, Sir:—Fair Sir, o’ Wednesday 
lst you spit upon me Jewish gabardine—Thou whoreson beetle-headed 
fap-eared knave—O how the old fox stunk, I warrant thee—Oons! get you 
gone upstairs, you confederating strumpets—or even—You rang, m’lady? 
—we have been put to our purgation, and feel a lot better. 

There is no doubt something in all this. It is good to get people doing; 
itis good to be active rather than passive; it is good to encourage effort, to 
make the student move and speak, instead of sit and listen. But it is too 
often forgotten that the drama, whose medium is actors speaking words to 
an audience, is a form of art, and in matters of art we cannot avoid the 
problem of values; for drama like the other arts communicates an exper- 
ince. Granted all that may be said in favour of acting being beneficial in 
itself, the question still remains—is the end product, the experience com- 
municated and shared, worth communicating and sharing? Does it enlarge 
our views, or modify them? or give us new thoughts, or dispose old senti- 
ments in a new pattern? Is it a fresh experience, has it a feeling of life about 
it, is it one of those ‘points at which the growth of the mind shows itself’? 
Or does it merely consist of a rehash of stock situations and stale jokes, a 
rinforcing of conventional attitudes, a flattering of standard prejudices, 
tickling the easy laugh, and squeezing out the cosy tear? When one con- 
siders much of what goes on under the title of drama one is reminded of 
the effort that is put into arts and crafts. The skill is admirable, the object 
hideous, and, moreover, hideous in a way that is forty years out of date. 
There seems to me to be a very close parallel, intellectually and artistically, 
between the sort of repository of designs that gets published for aspiring 
81 B 
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amateur carpenters, and the little magazines devoted to the amateur dram, 
to which we can often add, alas, the lists of plays peddled by county dram, 
organisations, and displayed in educational publishers’ advertisements, 

Of course, anyone who takes this view gets accused of wanting to do the 
Oedipus Rex or one night, and King Lear on the next and so ad infinitum 
and it is pointed out that we must have a laugh occasionally, old man, tha 
the audience won't stand for any of this highbrow stuff, that the group wil 
dissolve at once if asked to do anything old-fashioned, or foreign, or modem, 
or queer; that you must find something within their range, and, any way 
what ‘good’ modern plays are there? Patience, perseverance, tact and, in 
general, a policy of g grac lualism can meet with most of these — but 
the last is a bit of a facer. Not only are there few good ‘serious’ pl ays, but 
there is a dearth of what one might call intelligent twaddle, which explains, 
one supposes, the present vogue for Anouilh: we import what we cannot 
produce ourselves. The most consistently popular English dramatist over 
the last thirty years has been Noél Coward; and I think it safe to say that 
not one word he has written is worth reading, still less studying. This is 
not to say that he has not given a lot of people a lot of pleasure, or that a 
first rate West End performance of, shall we say, Blithe Spirit might not 
waste an evening agreeably; but I believe that when we are discussing drama 
and education one thing must be got clear: that plays for study, or reading, 
or amateur acting must be tough enough to stand repetition and discussion; 
they must be about something, must be ‘a criticism of life’ that will stand 
investigation. The soufflé sort of dramatic entertainment is all right properly 
cooked and straight out of the oven, but it’s not much good cold next day. 
The educationist wants a joint that he can cut at. He is not on that account 
a puritanical person who doesn’t like soufilés: they just don’t suit the purpose 
he has, or ought to have, in mind. And in any case those who have suffered 
from dramatic crépes Suzette 4 la Welfare High School—and most of us 
have, in our time—won’t be anxious for a second helping. Better a thousand 
times a slice of underdone Shakespeare. 


The problem is in a sense easier to solve in school than it is in the field of 
p 


adult education, because you don’t have to persuade the brats what is good 
for them to do, you tell them—you make the choice. Too often, it seems 
to me, that choice is governed by some such considerations as the following: 
these children are young, they are not all of them very intelligent, they are 
conditioned by the general Mirror, Sketch, Reveillé, TV, Cinema mess; they 
therefore ought to be offered something written down for them, something 
within their grasp, something they can understand immediately and without 
effort. I am sure that this view is mistaken, at any rate as far as children 
over twelve are concerned. We are educated by having to tackle stuff which 
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is beyond us, by extending our experience, by deliberately taking, or being 
made to take, conscious steps towards a completer understanding of ideas 
and feelings which at first sight we find strange, difficult, or repellent. Of 
course, the teacher has to try and avoid what Byron called 


The drilled dull lesson forced down word by word 
In my reluctant youth 


but nowadays he tends to fall over backwards in his efforts to be entertaining; 
and the ‘education is fun’ kind of activity, the ‘let’s do a play instead of 
working” approach can be overdone. Play reading and rehearsal and acting 
are amusing enough, and sufficiently different from ordinary routine, to be 
stimulating in themselves; the lines that are read, rehearsed and acted in the 
time devoted to drama should be the best that can be fitted into the partic- 
ular context of age and intelligence the teacher is dealing with, and not some 
allegedly ‘educational’ off-shoot of the world of standardised commercial 
entertainment. There is no point in repeating, however comically, dramat- 
ically or melodiously, words that are worthless; for—one must again insist 
—drama is not a mysterious, magical rite, whose performance automatically 
brings some kind of cultural plenary indulgence, but a part of literature; 
words are its raw material, the primary stuff from which it is constructed, 

and if the words are no good the whole thing i is valueless. The most earnest 
practitioner of the Art of the Theatre can’t make a silk purse out of a sow’s 
ear. 

I think there can be no doubt that folk sources—songs and ballads, 
medieval drama, and Shakespeare ought to be the basis for dramatic work 
in secondary schools. (A most useful article on medieval plays by Miss J. 
Charlton appeared in the Autumn 1955 number of this periodical). This 
may seem a conventional, a heavily pedagogic, view: but teachers ought to 
consider that the only contact the child has with life of the past, the only 
experience of his country’s cultural traditions, the only standards he can get 
hold of by which to measure his debased subtopian surroundings, he must 
find in school, if he is to find them at all. The fact that the majority of 
children may be non-literary, and may never be going to develop much 
power of discrimination doesn’t matter—a few will benefit; and if you feel 
democratic, and inclined to say that the many should not be sacrificed to 
the few, consider that the dim will, on their own level, get just as much 
fun out of dramatic work that is based on masterpieces, as they will if it’s 
based on ephemeral rubbish. 

One hesitates to make precise suggestions about contemporary work; 
choice depends so much on taste and temperament. Find out what you 
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believe to be good, and work on that, for you will achieve more by dealing 
with something for which you have a genuine enthusiasm than by adopting 
suggestions which have some sanction of authority, but which don’t arouse 
any real feeling in yourself. But one might in passing point out that there 
is a good deal of solid middle-brow dramatic pudding about (much of jt 
Yorkshire); and that what passes, on the professional stage, as serious drama 
for adults—the sort of play that makes you think—is often just about the 
right level for moderately intelligent adolescents, who don’t yet have much 
experience, but who are beginning to take a general interest in what is 
known as Life. 
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SOME USEFUL POINTS ON SPELLING 
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by 
E. L. BLACK 


Lecturer in Education, University of Manchester 


TEACH PUPILS that the old rule ‘I before E, except after C’ is most useful 
with words such as believe, receive where IE or EI makes the EE sound. 
Exceptions (e.g. seize, weir, weird) are very few. Stress that the rule just 
does not apply to words such as rein, science, height where the vowel sound is 
different. Get pupils to list words such as rein, eight, etc. where EI makes the 
AY sound. 

Show them that when a word has more than one syllable and ends in L, 
it pays to plunge for a single L unless one is absolutely sure of the spelling. 
We can all spell football, windmill, recall, etc. The difficult words are beautiful, 
repel, fulfil, skilful, etc. 

Let pupils make a list of words ending in LEY just to show how few they 
are. (This rule, and all spelling rules, does not apply, of course, to proper 
names.) 

We can all spell advice (noun) and advise (verb). Similarly practiCe, deviCe, 
licenCe and propheCy have C in the noun, and S in the verb. 

Quite old pupils need to be reminded of the two ways to form the plural 
of words ending in Y. When Y is an unsounded consonant, preceded by a 
vowel, as in DONKEY, add S. When Y is a vowel (many pupils are sur- 
prised to find that Y is a vowel) then take off Y and add IES. 

It is possible that the best way to teach the spelling of seductively similar 
pairs, such as know and no or there and their, is not to confront the pupil with 
them in frequent and unnatural juxtapositions; but it is surprising how often 
such pairs are confused in G.C.E. answers, and the differences between them 
have to be stressed somehow. 

If pupils make a list of saleable goods ending in ERY, such as GROCERY, 
it may help them to spell the noun STATIONERY. Similarly they might 
list exceptions to the I before E rule, verbs adding KED in the past tense 
(e.g. panicked), and words containing ARA (separate, etc.) 
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by 
F. E. FODEN 


Senior English Teacher, Burton upon Trent Technical College 


THERE HAVE recently been a number of spectacular high dives into the 
deep and muddy pool of technical education. Bubbles are still rising, and 
there seems some likelihood that the pool may be enlarged and perhaps even 
dredged and cleaned. There is certainly some ree! on the banks. 

The authors of Liberal Education in a Technical Age! frankly and bravely 
committed themselves to the view that technical education must be made 
more liberal. Their enquiry revealed in realistic detail that teachers in this 
branch of education are hampered in their attempts to humanise it by short- 
age of facilities, lack of time, and by a certain unwillingness of students, some 
teachers and, indeed, the general public to accept the necessity for the liberal 
code. Such efforts as are made to escape from the utilitarian grind are often 
frustrated by the nagging demands of a thousand examiners. 

The difficulties of making technical education genuinely liberal are for- 


midable. Among the methods discussed in the Report are the broadening of 


syllabuses of the subjects taught to include human and social aspects, and also 
the inclusion of periods of non-vocational studies in timetables. Many tech- 
nical subjects, as Dr. Eric James recently pointed out, cannot be effectively 
humanised whatever is done to them. Non-vocational elements in the curric- 
ulum are not unduly popular with voluntary part-time students, and these 
are still the majority of technical students. A more immediately practical 
approach is to make the most of subjects such as Management, Design and 


English, which are ‘all considered to be vocational subjects... yet all of 


them give the teacher unusually good opportunities of introducing human 


considerations’. English is undeniably the most pervasive and significant of 


these subjects. 


'Liberal Education in a Technical Age—a Survey of the relationship of vocational and 
non-vocational further education: Report of a Committee of Enquiry appointed by 
the National Institute of Adult Education; published by Max Parrish and Co. Ltd., 
London, 1955. 
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English, suggests the Report, has three main advantages as a liberal agent: 
Iris i required subject in quite a few examinations. Even where it is not 
obligatory in this way, it is commonly considered a “‘tool” subject for vir- 
tually all students.’ More vital still, English language studies shade off easily 
into English literature. Literature not only provides students with models 
for imitation, but also can feed their imaginations. The values embodied in 
literature are as accessible to technical as to any other kinds of students, and 
ust as necessary. 
~ To what extent is English now being incorporated into the work of tech- 
nical students? It must be admitted that it is still regarded narrowly, and in 
some places admitted grudgingly. The English specialist is not usually very 
highly placed in the technical hierarchy; this is inevitable in a system where 
teachers are mainly graded according to subject levels. Most English teaching 
in technical institutions does not reach a very high level, academically 
speaking. 

‘It is offered in three main forms, in descending order of esteem: 

a) ‘Syllabus’ English, that is, instruction based largely on the requirements 
of external examinations ranging from the Intermediate Degree of the 
University of London to the examinations of the Royal Society of Arts; 
‘Tool’ English, offered mainly to commercial, craft and technical part- 
time day-release students, especially during their first or Pre-Apprentice 
(Pre-Senior) Year; 


1.\ 
h 
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c) ‘General’ English courses, offered in many forms to a large variety of 
students in what may be called the “County College’ type of class, and 
to various non-vocational evening classes. 


It will be helpful to consider these in turn. 


SYLLABUS ENGLISH 

It is on this work that the English specialist’s status mainly depends. He 
very occasionally qualifies for a Senior Lectureship, sometimes a Lectureship, 
much more usually for an Assistant grade, for English as an examination 
subject has only a minor rating, if any at all, in the higher reaches of technical 
qualification. Few colleges offer English beyond Intermediate Degree stand- 
ard, and even at the Intermediate level the volume of work is small. Students 
who require English at or beyond this level usually rely on correspondence 
courses or are attending universities, as, perhaps, they should be. 

All major and a great many minor colleges and ‘day-continuation schools’ 
offer G.C.E. English Language and Literature courses. Most of the work is 
at‘O’ level. The students are a mixed lot, and are taking the course for many 
different reasons. Some attend as day-release students, others in the evenings. 
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A recent analysis of a typical evening class of 26 students was as follows: 

Schools of origin: 11 from grammar schools; 6 from secondary technic 
schools; 6 from private schools and 3 from secondary modern schools, 

Previous G.C.E. experience: 20 had taken a G.C.E. English Language paper 
before. Of these 13 had failed once, 4 twice and 1 three times. 2 had 
passed the Irish Matriculation Board’s examination in English. 

Occupations: 3 were full-time students in a commercial course (one year); 
9 were clerks or shorthand-typists; 8 industrial apprentices; 2 working 
in their parents’ businesses; 1 accountant; I secretary; 1 dispenser; | 
telephonist. 

Reasons given for taking course: 3, applications for police and forces commis- 
sions; 8, exemptions from various professional examination papers; 2, 
entrance to college; 11 ‘general advancement’; 2, ‘refresher’. 

Different classes would produce no doubt a different selection of details, 
but this class can be taken as reasonably representative. Many (here a major- 
ity) of the students are survivors from G.C.E. courses elsewhere, generally 
secondary selective schools. Some are promising candidates, but some are 
struggling hopelessly. The pass list is not usually very encouraging. Of last 
year’s entry of 16 candidates, 5 succeeded in passing. Most students attending 
G.C.E. classes in technical colleges have quite specific vocational reasons for 
doing so; they have discovered that lack of a certificate is a positive handicap 
in the pursuit of a career. It is widely regarded as an ‘open sesame’, and there 
is a long list of professional preliminary and even junior membership exam- 
inations for which G.C.E. English Language serves as an exemption. Very 
few students show any marked affection for the subject, and it is quite certain 
that if the vocational carrot were removed the majority of classes would 
wither away. The general quality of the G.C.E. English Language work 
done in technical colleges is mediocre, and, in any case, two hours a week for 
some 25 to 30 weeks is utterly inadequate for effectively covering the ground. 
Some of the evening students are attending two or three other G.C.E. classes 
in the college; the temptation to ‘have a night off’ is very strong, and to avoid 
doing homework even stronger. At best G.C.E. evening courses in technical 
colleges can be regarded as valuable rescue work; at worst as mere scaveng- 
ing. Full-time and some day-release classes are in a different case. 

The number of professional bodies that set their own English papers is 
bewilderingly large. Typical organisations whose syllabuses technical colleges 
try to cover are the Local Government Examination Board, the Incorporated 
Sales Managers’ Association, the Institute of Bankers, the United Commer- 
cial Travellers’ Association, the Advertising Association, the Institute of Meat. 
The prospectus of one of the largest of the provincial technical colleges lists 
English courses suitable for more than forty different bodies. Inevitably 
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nay of the classes are run together; often students are accommodated in 
CCE. classes for convenience. This is not as unsatisfactory as it might seem, 

ot the standard required fluctuates around G.C.E. ‘O’ level, and syllabuses 
jynot vary a great deal. In the main it is a question of emphasis: some exam- 
irs lay stress on précis; others still set great store by grammatical analysis. 

(eerally speaking, however, the ‘essay question’ is rightly regarded as the 
wpreme test. The main problem for technical college authorities is one of 
hmetabling. 

Of ‘special interest to engineers is the Section ‘A’ Examination set by such 

iodies as the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, which require English for 
jsociate Membership. Possession of G.C.E. English Language qualifies, but 
sce many of the students reaching the membership level in their studies 
uve not obtained this exemption, they are obliged to attend ‘Endorsement 
figlish’ classes. The syllabus is broad and intelligent. Unfortunately some 
the students have not ‘done’ English since they attended Pre-Apprentice 

erat best First Year Senior classes, and as the standard is roughly that of ‘O’ 
vel they find the work hard going. It must be added in fairness that the 
tilure rate is not high, for the students reaching this level in technical work 
weof fairly high calibre. This is the most advanced type of English offered 
amany Engineering Departments. 

Mention has been made of the English papers of the Royal Society of Arts. 

parand many similar papers set by other bodies such as the Union of Edu- 

tional Institutions and the Union of Lancashire and Cheshire Institutes gov- 
mmuch of the English work done in commercial colleges and departments. 
They provide qualifications suitable for lower grade clerical workers and 
torthand-typists. R.S.A. ‘English Language’ papers were instituted in 1952, 
adare set at two levels only: questions are short with an emphasis on com- 
mhension and vocabulary work. Sustained composition is not called for: 
‘orthe most part’, says the examiner for 1953, ‘the candidate is not required 
nseck for ideas; these are given to him and, to the extent to which this is 
me, the ideas do not form part of the test. The test is to express given ideas 

aly and correctly’. Letter writing, a form of composition which might 
tought to have special vocational significance for clerical workers, is not 
wully set. Apparently the abundance of technical errors found in the first 
it's scripts persuaded the examiners that letter writing was not a good 
udject to test. 

This is not to say that the papers are without merit. On the contrary, they 
wtdesigned in such a way that students, many of whom are from secondary 
nodern schools and have little experience of external examinations, can take 
tem ‘in their stride’ without too much straining through a syllabus. The 
min difficulty is to encourage students to attend classes regularly enough to 
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take the examination. While they will attend classes in shorthand and ty ping 
enthusiastically enough, they are only half convinced of the value of En rglish 
even when a respectable certificate is offered. Courses are often grouped in 
such a way that English forms a nominally compulsory component of the 
group, but it is almost impossible to operate effective sanctions against the 
student who enrols for the whole group but declines to attend for the Eng. 
lish. The figures given in the R.S.A. Reports for 1952-3 and 1 1954-$ for 
shorthand, typing and English are instructive: 


Total number — Total number 


1952-3 of entries of passe $ 
English Language 4,171 2,648 
Shorthand 38,184 18,839 
Typing 35,156 17,283 

1954-5 
English Language 10,363 6,853 
Shorthand 44,056 20,022 
Typing 43,458 23,901 


It is evident that English Language, though signally increasing in popv- 
larity, is doing little more than holding its own in competition with the 
‘practical’ subjects; it has a long way to go to become comparable. Yer it 
can hardly be denied that it has as much bearing on business efficiency as tht 
mechanical skills. 

It may be added that shorthand and typing examinations do not alway: 
measure up to the standard of English composition which seems desirable. 
The Shorthand-Typist’s Certificate, taken in 1955 by 3,230 candidates, com- 
pulsorily combines English, Shorthand and Typing at two levels (II and Ill 
but the copy set for dictation and transcription abounds in such turgid in- 
felicities as: 


This [a decline in the turnover of a branch] cannot, in any circumstances, be attrib 





uted to adverse trade conditions for we all know that they are better than they | 
been for a long time. [It is interesting to reflect on an improvement in adverse trade 
conditions. ] 

We appreciate, of course, that the large quantities of water which we use are ver) 
likely to present some difficulty and we are prepared to sink an artesian well at our 
own expense, if necessary, thus avoiding the heavy water rates with which we shall 
otherwise be faced. 


The tradition of “business English’ dies hard, if, indeed, it is dying. 
‘English Literature’ is available for the less strictly vocational minc 
this series of R.S.A. papers, ranging from Grades I to III, essay writing } 
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sombined with questions on a good choice of ‘set books’. These questions 
re ysually intelligent and stimulating. The series has a long and honourable 
are usual} g of g 

story, but the institution of English Language papers has meant fewer en- 


Bes for ‘English’. While the number of candidates for English Language 


se by 6,192 between 1953 and 1955, entries for English fell by 1,334 from 
4612 to §,278. This may be read as a sad commentary on the prospects of 


Bike policy of ‘broadening’ English studies, at least in the examination field. 


This survey of ‘Syllabus English’ in technical institutions is necessarily 
ketchy. It does not account by any means for the whole volume of English 
jone in examination classes, nor does it give much idea of the amount of 
sious cultural work attempted in the classes. Many of the part-time evening 
ners are in fact full-time English specialists in secondary schools, and they 





an be counted on not to neglect the human approach. They are, neverthe- 

s, judged like all other teachers in technical education on examination re- 
sits: it is difficult for them to demonstrate that English cannot compete with 
wchnical subjects in examinability. It seems a pity that they should have 
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CAROL 


Make we mery, both more and lasse,— 
For now ys the tyme of Crystymas. 


Lett no man cum in to this hall,— 

Grome, page nor yet marshall,— 

But that sum sport he bryng with-all, 
For now ys the tyme of Crystmas. 


Yff that he say he can not syng, 

Sum oder sport then lett hym bryng, 

That yt may please at thys feasting, 
For now ys the tyme of Crystmas. 


Yff that he say he can nowght do, 

Then for my love aske hym no mo, 

But to the stokkis then let hym go, 
For now ys the tyme of Crystmas. 


Fifteenth century carol 

















TO DISPEL THE ‘BURGHER NOTION 
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by 
E. W. HILDICK 


“THE BURGHER notion of the poet Byron in undress pouring out verses 
just as a city fountain pours out water’ is still as prevalent today as it wa 


fifty years ago when Joyce so described it. Practice serves to dispel it, of 


course, but it has to be the hard constant voluntary practice of the seriou 
poet or author, not the compulsory exercise in school where failure tends t 
breed the Ah-well-it-isn’t-in-me attitude, an attitude which only strengthens 
the myth of Fluent Genius. After all, it is easier to believe that one has been 
born without the Spark than to admit one’s distaste for taking pains, for 
persisting, for trying and erring and trying again. 

In the interests of psychological health, then, it is desirable that this ego- 
muffiing myth be exploded, while in the interests of a wider and deeper 
appreciation of literature its destruction is essential. How can this be achieved: 

Practice of the right kind does help, as I have suggested, and teachers would 
do well to continue to investigate the various ways in which a child can be 
made to want to write something that somebody will want to go on renting 
But the usual classroom approach to literature—the dutiful fondling of 
poem or descriptive passage; the grave gossiping about a character's manner- 
isms; the scratch and gash that often passes for analysis—is of little use to u 
here. It is all very well if we want to stimulate the cry of “Oo-cr! Isn't it 
lovely?’—a worthy enough aim, let me hasten to add, so far as it goes. But 
is this enough? Wouldn’t it be evidence of having stimulated a deeper appre- 
ciation if we could evoke the cry of ‘Cor! The cunning old isla by 
conducting an examination not only of the finished product but also of the 
process of its creation? 

In literature this process is essentially one of selection. A series of choices 
has to be made during the creation of any piece of work. There is the 
choosing of subject, of form, of attitude. There is the crop of choices in- 
volved in the stages of construction—if it’s a novel, in the design of the 
whole, of the chapter, of the paragraph and of the sentence. Images have 
to be chosen, and words. 

Clearly, the author’s choice is not always conscious and deliberate. Sub 

ject, form and attitude are often closely related, the nature of one determining 
92 
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the nature of another. Thus the subjects of A, who is strictly a short story 
writer, will be chosen because they lend themselves to this form. If, how- 
ever, A wrote short stories and plays and was good at both, his reason for 
choosing to treat a certain subject dramatically rather than in story form 
would probably be less automatic—and would repay further investigation. 
Then again, his choice of a subject will also be influenced by his personal 
character and outlook on life, and there will be occasions when this aspect 
predominates the others. 

" Numerous instances of the interplay between general disposition, technical 
predilection and experience may be found in the autobiographical works or 
published notebooks or correspondence of such writers as Henry James and 
Somerset Maugham. But to follow the process further we must do more 
than listen to the writer’s off-duty chatter: we must enter his workshop, 
watch him at work on his chosen subje ct within the limits of his chosen form. 
We must watch him as he makes his choices of construction, noticing how 
he samples this, rejects that, holds images up to the light and tests with his 
teeth the soundness of the words he thinks of using. 

Opportunities for such private glimpses are rare. The writer's study is not 
asaccessible as the painter’s studio or the craftsman’s workshop and we seldom 
have a chance to contemplate a literary work in any but a finished state. 
When we do, however, the result is almost always a considerable deepening 
ofour understanding of the work in question, and it is a pity, therefore, that 
such opportunities are not more plentiful in schools and colleges. 

One example is Stephen Hero and A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man. 
To read and compare them is to increase one’s awareness of the novelist’s 
problems of compression, of point of view and of subordination of narrative 
to theme, to an extent that the closest reading and re-reading of the Portrait 
couldnever match. One is also given a fascinating desk-side view of a master’s 
grappling with the more commonplace problems of syntax and vocabulary. 
Yet even this is not completely satisfactory from an educational point of 
view. The Hero is only a fragment, and in any case it is not the sort of work 
that is suitable for use where such study is most needed—in the schools. 

Here it would be of great value, I think, if the first drafts of certain short 
stories by reputable writers were to be made available for scrutiny with the 
fnished articles. (Short stories are suggested in the interests of wieldiness 
and variety, both of which are essential in schools and desirable in Training 
Colleges.) The study could begin with a note by the author, specially written 
with the purpose of explaining why the particular subject appealed to him, 
ind on what incident or anecdote (if any) the story was based. The originals 

the characters (safeguards against libel actions permitting) might be out- 
ined and the locale described, with details of any telescoping or amalgamating 
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found necessary. Then the versions should be allowed to speak for them 
selves. 

By the first draft I mean a printed version (not facsimile) of the origing 
manuscript, with all its major flaws—false starts, wrong turnings, clumy 
constructions and tortured endings—clearly marked with brackets, say, ind 
stead of the author’s blue pencil, and with some of the minor, homely 
mistakes similarly indicated. (Many drafts, of course, will be too mutilated 
and others, those of the occasional happy tales that ow smoothly from thy 
start, too like the final versions, to be useful in this way. But somewhere is 
his files an author should be able to find at least a couple of stories that ar 
just right.) And by being allowed to speak for themselves I mean that thy 
first and final versions should be left for the students and the teacher y 
compare. Discussions why this should be altered, that expanded and tk 
other moved from third page to first seem most appropriate, although; 
compilation of these studies need not be used exclusively for oral discussion 
it might equally well be employed as a basis for much fruitful written work 

Alternatively, comparison could be made of the final version submitted 
for publication with an amended version made after editorial criticism, wher 
the difference is great enough to warrant careful examination. (Corresponé 
ence could be included here.) Or a study might involve the juxtaposition 
of an essay and story by the same author, both developments of a singk 
theme, and this would be valuable in helping to give an idea of what ‘form 
really implies. 

Such work would, I’m sure, do much to destroy the ‘burgher notio: 
mentioned at the beginning of the article. It would illustrate far more effec 
ively than any statement of fact, no matter now vehemently made, tk 
amount of ‘hard, hard work’ that a competent author must put into even 





the shortest piece of work. The reader would be invited to share retro- 
spectively in making some of the series of choices that have confronted variou 
writers, and by accepting this invitation he would be getting closer to wha 
we call creative genius than any amount of set reading, imitating and pate 
phrasing could ever bring him. And, finally, once he has been made awat 
of the necessity to choose at every stage of a composition, the student wi 


be less likely to blunder on blindly in his own work. 
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by 
SYBIL MARSHALL 


Headmistress, Kingston Village Primary School, Cambridgeshire 


NowADAYS, WHENEVER an educationalist opens his mouth to speak, a 
fw words are bound to fall from his lips on the teaching of English: the 
importance of English as a basic subject; the necessity of giving it a prominent 
place on the time-table, and of making sure that the school-leaver possesses 
mough of it to be able to fill in forms at the labour exchange. Even if the 
educationalist does not emphasise these points, his audience, generally com- 
posed largely of teachers, understands that this is what is meant by ‘the teach- 
ng of English’. It seldom occurs to anyone that the phrase might possibly 
be used to mean that children should be taught to love and respect their 
native tongue. 

At the word ‘English’, the average primary school teacher is bound to 
conjure up in his mind’s eye the printed sheets of ‘intelligence’, attainment 
mechanical reading and comprehension), and secondary-school-selection- 
examination tests which for him are the criteria of primary school English. 
While the educationalist pauses for breath, Miss Jones mentally reviews the 
time-table of her junior school, and wonders if, by substituting another Eng- 
lsh lesson for IV A’s one weekly art period, she could achieve better results 
innext year’s comprehension tests. It might be, that with that much more 
practice, even young Smith would underline ‘inhabit’ instead of ‘cohabit’ in 
thecontext of natives and palm-fringed islands. Miss Jones leaves the meeting 
determined that it shall be so, and also that her next meagre requisition allow- 
ace shall be stretched to cover the cost of yet another set of the books of 
English Extracts’ (with ten laboured questions on each one) that a colleague 
tas recommended to her as being of ‘real scholarship standard’. 

The teachers cannot be blamed for this utilitarian attitude towards English; 
utither can the educationalist who dictates policy or suggests method to them 
in grammatically correct ‘officialese’. The truth is that “education for all’ has 
proved to be a mixed blessing, for with a little knowledge of English has 
come an overwhelming degree of linguistic snobbery. To ‘speak well’, or 
to write ‘good English’, has come to mean to speak or to write within certain 
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well-defined limits which are set by snobbery. The pseudo-educated peasany 
endeavours to speak and to write within these limits that his lowly origin, 
not suspected; the tenth baron in his open-to-the-public castle throws awa 
his heritage of full-blooded English lest he be thought different from hj 
half-a-crown visitors. 

Education has ironed out the creases in the English language, and in doing 
so has also destroyed the texture of the material; or, to change the metaphor 
the sophisticated beauty, the rosy country wench and the raw-boned fishwif 
are now all so coated with the make-up of convention that they now appea 
plain, uninteresting and indistinguishable. Is it a matter of wonder that n 
one bothers to give them a second glance, and that none arouses in any hear 
a grand passion or an abiding love? 

The small child is the first to notice the out-of-the-ordinary, the first t 
be impressed by individuality or eccentricity, the most susceptible to th 
influence of robust vitality, in whatever form it appears and from whatever 
source it emanates. Observe the alacrity with which the aforementioned 
haphazard selection of ‘extracts’ is exchanged for the American type comit 
at playtime; listen to the toneless voice reading one of these meaningles 
extracts aloud, and then to the same voice, in the very next moment, as it 
owner greets a crony in the playground with a string of epithets learned from 
a gangster film, and hear the vitality flow back into it; to do that is to under- 
stand what has happened and is still happening to our own language. Iti 
also to realise that small children have need of something more than the plain, 
bare bones of ‘good’ English they are offered as their continual diet in school 
Robbed as they are today of their natural heritage of local dialect, and dis 
couraged far too often from using that gift all small children have of inventing 
their own words and phrases to fit the experience of the moment, they tum 
instinctively to the nearest and most accessible form of linguistic vitality. 
The language of film-land has the same fascination for the child as the witch- 
like visage of the mad woman on the corner of the street. Though we should 
all discourage him from staring, most of us would hesitate to suggest tht 
the proper object of his gaze should be the plain, honest face of his teacher. 
We should all have enough sense to know that if we want him to forget the 
witch we must attract his attention with something equally interesting 
Text-book English is no substitute for American slang, and if we hope 
encourage children to choose English buns instead of American candy. we 
must at least leaven the dough. If English as a living language and oppose 
to American is to be preserved for posterity, the last remnants of it must be 
seized and revived while yet they exist. It is in the schools that the ironing: 
out process must be arrested, and the revivifying of our native tongue begin: 
The task before the teacher is no easy one. How can the socially-consciow 
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parent be made to realise that a good, solid English idiom is as acceptable 
from the lips of her eleven-year-old son as its modern equivalent coined 
yesterday in the streets of New York? Or a word retained from local dialect, 
perhaps with an earthy tang to it, but its roots in Anglo-Saxon, as suitable 
at drawing-room tea as a catch-phrase learned yesterday in the cinema? 

Every village still contains a few folk who speak the tongue of their fathers 
unadulterated by too much ‘education’ or too many visits to the pictures. 
At their command is a language full of concrete imagery, pointed idiom, 
expressive words and phrases, and amusing metaphor, in which they can 
express themselves with clarity, subtlety, heavy sarcasm or delightful irony. 

‘Ican’t abide them fur-lined snowboots,’ says an old countrywoman to her 
grand-daughter, ‘they make you look like a feather-legged old hen.’ 
~ I started business without much capital,’ says an old countryman. ‘I went 
into business with Charlie when we were both about twenty. I had one gold 
sovereign, but Charlie were as bare o’ money as a pig is 0’ side pockets.’ 

‘How are your ’taters this year?’ says one smallholder to another. “Well,’ 
replies the other slowly, with a wry smile, ‘there's some as big as walnuts, and 
there’s some as big as Basseloney nuts, but there’s some very small.’ 

This is the kind of language we are giving up in our search for a false sense 
of respectability. There is still time to rediscover it, if we begin at once. The 
first positive thing to be done is to encourage in small children the ear for 
the word which will best fit the occasion, whether it be an age-old dialect 
word or one invented on the spur of the moment. The danger lies in continu- 
ing to impose a too-correct, flabby, devitalised and too respectable English. 

Countless examples spring to mind. A four-year-old boy holds up a finger 
to his teacher and says “Please will you cut my “jagger” off?’ 

His teacher, reaching for her own dainty manicure set, complies with the 
request, but replies “What a horrid word, Matthew. Next time, you must 
sy “Please will you cut off my broken finger nail?” ’ 

Now I have no doubt that in this instance the word ‘jagger’ was invented 
there and then, and I am not suggesting that it should henceforth be included 
in the Oxford Dictionary as a synonym for a broken nail; but to me it does 
express the peculiar discomfort that a broken finger nail occasions, and a child 
who can invent a word such as that has ears to hear. 

A small girl born and brought up in the lonely depths of the fenlands says 
wistfully to her teacher ‘I wish when Christmas comes he'll bring me a 
sucker “ug.” 

‘Rose! Rose!” comes the scandalised reply, ‘Never let me hear you say that 
again! I suppose you mean “a sugar pig”? And you must say “hope”, not 
“wish”. Now say it all again, “I hope when Father Christmas comes he will 
bring me a sugar pig”. 

Cc 
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But the child no longer cares, for what excitement is now left in the r 
mark: The difference between the forward-reaching longing of ‘wish’ and 
the sedate reasonableness of ‘hope’, only deep desire can know. And wha 
have the bony consonants of ‘sugar pig’ to do with the fondant succulence of 
the vowels in ‘sucker ’ug’? 

Again, I am not suggesting g that I should deliberately encourage such ex- 
pressions within range of the august ears of H.M.L; but to forbid them with- 
out cause, and above all to make the child ashamed of having used them, i 
to make him distrust his own ear for the subtleties of his native language 
After all, what is objectionable about the phrase Rose used? ‘Hog’ is a recog- 
nised synonym for ‘pig’, and the sound of ‘o’ and ‘u’ interchangeable in the 
most genteel circles. In the days of my fenland childhood, all ‘sweets’ were 
called ‘suckers’. And in the name of heaven, why not? The word ‘sweet’ 
can mean almost anything nowadays, and can de scribe anything and stand 
for anything from a royal personage to cold sago pudding; as Feste says ‘the 
word is overworn’. But ‘sucker’ conveys a suggestion of a movement of the 
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body, and with Puritanism and respectability coale ‘scing as they are at present, 


any mail that does this is regarded as ‘not quite nice’. So ‘sucker’ is now | 


considered as vulgar as ‘confection’ or “comfit’ would be archaic. What 
remains— ‘Sweet’ or ‘candy’? 

One last illustration: a mixed class in a tiny provincial grammar school 
had been set an essay on ‘Horses’. The fourteen-year-old son of a smallholder 
had been stimulated by the subject and had excelled himself. He was invited 
by his English mistress to read his essay aloud to the rest of his form. After 
describing in vivid detail the process of grooming a horse, he read out “When 
I have finished one side, I say “Cum uvver” and the horse stands over to let 
me get at his other side’. 

The mistress intervened. “Cum uvver?’ she queried. 

The boy eyed her with a look in which chagrin at this needless interruption 


was mixed only with pity for her ignorance. “Well, Miss,’ he explained, ‘if 


I had said ““Cam owvar’”’, our horses wouldn’t have understood it.’ 
Such fertile ground must be cultivated at all costs, even if a few tares grow 
together with the wheat; above all, the good farmer will sow good seed, and 


the teachers must follow his lead by making certain sure that the standard of 


English they set is such that will bring forth fruit an hundred-fold. I hope to 
be allowed to suggest, in another article, some ways of making English grow 
again, ways I have tried out and found to be workable, though once any 


teacher realises the necessity for action, he can work out his own plan of 


campaign; for as my favourite country proverb says, “There’s more ways © 
killing the cat than choking it wi’ butter’! 
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POETRY LESSONS 
AND THE GRAMOPHONE 














by 
G. G. URWIN 


Senior English Master, Sale Grammar School 


THE GRAMOPHONE can be a most exciting adjunct to English lessons for 
forms ranging from the first to the sixth, but I doubt whether it will arouse 
interest where none previously existed. Teaching the appreciation of verse, 
for example, will always remain the personal responsibility of the master or 
mistress, and will depend on his or her love of the subject, coupled with skill, 








gusto and sheer hard work; when the teacher has created an interest and 
brought the class to the stage of listening and reading to some purpose, then 
he may introduce novelty to deepen their understanding and extend their 
critical faculties. I feel bound to make so cautious an opening because, too 
often, mechanical aids are left to create what impression they may in lieu of 
the normal labour of teaching, or to create some degree of quiet in a class 
unaffected by the teacher’s attempts at discipline. 

On the other hand, even a well-organised and intelligent class will gain 
little by merely hearing a number of records. Because I have seen classes 
obviously bored by the mere length and unexplained wealth of some broad- 
casts for the middle school, I believe that children need to be carefully guided 
through a restricted amount of listening to recorded voices and the discussion 
which follows. So, once more, the teacher realises that a gramophone lesson 
cannot be made an excuse for not teaching or for relaxing in the enjoyment 
of his own fancies. One never dare forget that the daily noise of voices from 
radio, television and screen have accustomed the present generation of school- 
children to ignore what does not immediately grip or, at best, to give a 
cursory attention. 

However, lest this introduction seems too gloomy, one may derive en- 
couragement from the popularity of poetry -reading +s on the radio when given 
by such well-known entertainers as Wilfred Pic kles s, and from the knowledge 
that any mechanical aid to an English lesson is so unexpected that the form 
shows immediate interest, even if only in the prospect of the master electro- 
cuting himself. 

Principles, intentions, aims—call them what you will—are so often ampli- 
99 
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fied at the expense of practical information that, in the case of a difficy 
technique like that of teaching by gramophone, it may be considered adyid 
able to give space to different methods of presenting the material and let th 
aims of lessons become evident en passant. 

For that reason I may say without apologies for being obvious that, having 
decided a form is likely to benefit from the gramophone, one must ensur: 
that the machine is in good working-order. Fine poetry demands fine speak. 

ing, and fine speaking with equal justification demands fine re production, 
especially when the readers add to the emotional quality of the poems by 
using dialect intonations. No child nowadays is prepared to treat sounds 
seriously when they are reminiscent of the era of horn-gramophones ot 
crystal-sets. Hence one is bound to regret that, to date, only the Argo 
Records Co. has produced long-playing discs of verse. . ; 

A major obstacle to the frequent use of the gramophone is the lack of texts 
The class must have copies of the poem so that it may consider sound in 
terms of printed words; a malignant fate always seems to arrange that the 
anthology in use contains no poems that have been recorded, whereas, when 
book and records agree, there is never an opportunity to play the gramo- 
phone. To run off copies on a duplicator solves the difficulty and gives chil- 
dren the feeling that the lesson is doubly important, but there is no need to 
remind teachers that duplication takes time. The firm of Geo. G. Harrap has 
just issued an anthology of most lyrics and extracts that have been recorded 
(Poems to Read and Hear), and a set of this book can be kept handy, ready to 
be distributed just before the gramophone lesson. 

Thus, having read an unrecorded poem from the anthology in general use, 
a form can have the opportunity in the next lesson of hearing, and reading, 
a companion piece not in the anthology. An example of this is “The Hunter’ 
by W. J. Turner and the same writer’s ‘Romance’ read by V. C. Clinton- 
Baddeley. The form can read, hear and compare two poems that are not 
both in the book issued for class-reading, e.g. “Tewkesbury Road’ by Mase- 
field and “The Rolling English Road’ by G. K. Chesterton (both read by 
Edith Evans); it can occasionally study a poem that the teacher wants but 
which no anthology in stock can supply, e.g. ‘Forefathers’ by Edmund 
Blunden (read by Cecil Trouncer) and ‘The Storm is Over’ by Bridges (read 
by Sir John Gielgud). 

No class will listen to records for an entire lesson, so I always restrict the 
lesson to the study of a short passage or lyric, and make it the climax of the 
lesson, albeit a protracted climax. Concentration is everything—concentra- 
tion of time, effort, scope—with the result that I always find myself exhausted 
after a gramophone lesson, though the exhaustion is forgotten in the feeling 
of exuberance and elevation. 
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I spend about twenty out of forty-five minutes teaching in front of the 
cass: having prepared everything beforehand even to the giving out of books 
f necessary, I can start teaching the minute I have walked into the room and 
dawn the attention of all. I teach by my normal methods, except that I am 
{rmly disciplined by the knowledge that I have less than half my usual allo- 
cation of time, and am keyed up by the realisation that the tones of my voice 
must not invite too obvious a contrast with those of a first-class reader of 
verse. 

After talking for twenty minutes of meaning both referential and emotive 
_though without the use of these terms—of sound and sense, rhythms, etc., 
we think that we understand and therefore appreciate the poem to the best 
ofour ability. Then is the moment to switch on the gramophone and, with- 
gut any interruption, hear how the expert recites it. What follows is a con- 
trolled discussion involving the entire class. “How did she phrase such and 
sch a line?’ is a good opening move for I am always astonished and pleased 
by the vividness of aural memory that many children enjoy. Switch on just 
enough to hear that line and prove the truth of the answers. “Why did she 
speak it so? What meaning does she give by it: What effect does she create?’ 
A lengthy discussion of emotions, melodies, verse technique can result from 
aneutral opening, and one soon learns the trick of re-phrasing questions to 
st the talk on the right lines, of picking out the salient words of an answer 
to generate further argument, of bringing the machine back to life time and 
time again to provoke more answers or to settle disputes. “How does this 
version differ from my reading?’ can produce a wealth of criticism beneficial 
to both class and teacher, and there is much for all to gain by having the 
courage to repeat a few lines as originally read and then listening to someone 
like Stephen Murray. ‘Can you describe the general style of the reading? 
How far is it appropriate to the subject and style of the poem?’ provides yet 
another starting-point. Of course one suits the wording of the questions to 
the level of the class, and those I have just written seem deadly dull in print, 
but, whatever the style, they will always aim at testing children’s reactions 
tospoken verse and their appreciation of all that goes to make a poem mem- 
rable, and they will always suggest that the matter under discussion is im- 
portant, exciting, and intimately related to the spoken word. 

One should not let the class assume that the recorded version is necessarily 
fee from faults. Some of the most useful discussion has arisen from questions 
such as “What affect was he trying to obtain when he read line so-and-so? 
Did he succeed?’ or “What did you not like about this recording?’ for a class 
fadolescents is uncannily aware of affectation and the mishandling of oppor- 
tunities. 

The use of the gramophone urges me to give my best; the situation of 
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having a teacher on his mettle and the recurrent voice of good poetry we 
spoken produces an atmosphere of high excitement which lessens restraint and 
intensifies attention. The only end to questions and answers can be the school. 
bell, and too often one ends a lesson knowing that twice as much still remain 
to be said. And lest anyone thinks that a glorious free-for-all debate is the 
purpose of the lesson, I had better state that the most necessary, and often 
most difficult, part of the work is the control of too eager and too discursive 
a class. Nor must one ever forget that the recorded voice must be the mog 
important voice, and that the poem must be considered as a personal inter. 
pretation of combined, meaningful sounds. 

Much as I should like class-conversation to go on until the subject is ex- 
hausted, I realise that too long a discussion may allow the class to lose track 
of the poem as a whole. Given time, and one should plan (or fight) to find 
the time, the poem ought to be heard right through at least once more before 
the period ends. I enjoy making an Opportunity to permit a few children to 
read the poem when all the talking is finished; I have found that, when books 
have been turned over, a surprising number of boys have unconsciously men- 
orised the poem and that some derive pleasure from their efforts to capture 
the half-remembered word or line. However, no matter what the final phase 
of the lesson, the last words should be the gramophone’s. Then, as always 
when the recorded voice is heard, the children must keep their eyes on the 
text so that printed word and living voice are welded together and remen- 
bered as one. If one’s timing has been accurate, the last words of the speaker 
should have just ended when the bell rings. Let the class go at this climacteric 
moment, and leave the dismantling of the machine to the next lesson. They 
will thus be saved the anti-climax of tidying up, and the class that follows 
will have its interest and envy roused by the sight of apparatus that suggests 
pleasures it is not going to enjoy that day. 

This type of lesson is the most valuable because it is the ordinary, run-of- 
the-mill poetry lesson with the aid of a gramophone, but it is certainly not 
the only type. For older forms especially, valuable work can be accomplished 
by the discussion of poems read by the authors themselves and the vast sub- 
ject of what part the voice is meant to play in the reading of poetry. One 
can spend profitable time on T. S. Eliot’s style of reading as heard in the 
recording of his ‘Quartets’ and then, perhaps, attempt the most difficult task 
of evaluating it in relation to Sir John Gielgud’s interpretation of “The Jour- 
ney of the Magi’ by the same author. 

‘Criticism in Practice’ published the ‘lyric’ of a once-popular American 
slow-foxtrot, and suggested that its treatment of life at home was worthy of 
study: I managed to obtain a record of Deanna Durbin singing it to an or- 
chestral accompaniment. Now I can spend a lesson with the lower VI con- 
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sidering the words as words, and then another lesson on style and appropriate- 
ness of “the musical setting. The scope of this method seems limited only by 
the records available. Fine words ruined by bad music, bad words given a 
specious attraction by fine music, words and music acting as equal partners 
at all levels—if only there were more discs of the spoken word! I recently 
gave before one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors a lesson on the verbal melodies 

of Tennyson’s verse and followed it with another on their adaptation to 
singing and piano music by Balfe in “Come into the Garden, Maud’. What 
the inspector's views were I still do not know, but I felt that I had achieved 
something useful and most enjoyable. On a higher plane, the same method 
of attack can be used with Shakespeare and Schubert, if only one can obtain 
thesongs in English: “Horch! Horch! die Lerch’ even when sung by Elisabeth 
Schumann is no substitute for ‘Hark, hark, the Lark’. 

Such lessons are not suited to the VI Form alone, especially if the music 
master is willing to co-operate when records are not available. “To Celia’, 
Jerusalem,’ “We'll go no more a-roving’, ‘Drake’s Drum’, “Cargoes’, are all 
suitable for middle and lower school work. Yet, I have found that young or 
dullish classes will respond, though rather incoherently, to this style of lesson 
when based on high artistry. I can remember happy lessons talking about 
the atmosphere and subject-matter suggested by Sir William Walton’s music 
to the battle of Agincourt and the play-scene in Hamlet, and his musical 
accompaniment to Sir Laurence Olivier’s declamation of “Once more unto 
the breach’. And when I take a C-stream third or fourth form, I wish I could 
find records of both words and music of ‘Fagade’. 

The mention of Shakespeare leads to another use of records, though one 
possibly less remunerative than those already described. A now extinct com- 
pany issued five 12 inch records of The Merchant of Venice, mostly of the 
trial-scene, and when a class has been studying the play it can derive benefit 
from listening to extracts which are not too lengthy. Interpretation of the 
lines is not the only interest and one cannot study them with the intensity 
one can give to a lyric, but background noises such as a murmur of protest, 
a cough, or the scraping of a chair, can give reality and drama to a scene 
known only from the ao version and the rather unconvincing enact- 

ments on the school stage. The volume of Shakespearean extracts spoken by 
Sir John Gielgud is of ine praeeh value in the study of verse, though limited 
by their being divorced from the activity of an actual stage production and 
by the restriction of the passages to one or two per play. Happily, the plays 
he chooses are those frequently prescribed for study at ‘O’ level, and in one 
Chorus from Henry V he encourages comparison with Sir Laurence Olivier. 
[have an advantage over most teachers in that I possess a set of old records 
made by Johnston Forbes-Robertson who presents excerpts from Shake- 
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speare in a manner that takes one back to the days of Phelps and Sir Henn 
Irving. 

In order to gain support for my efforts to make the VI Form appreciate the 
tonal qualities of Miltonic blank-verse, I have bought the records made by 
Stephen Murray, though as yet I cannot speak for their success in helping 
candidates over one of the obstacles at Advanced Level. For a similar reason, 
I think that upper forms can learn to appreciate the strength, fle xibility and 
music of the heroic couplet by listening with care to George Rylands’ reading 
of Pope; and can find Middle English a lively, straightforward language by 
hearing the unfortunately short extract from ‘The Prologue’ that Nevill Cog- 
hill recites in the original. 

This last statement reminds me that all forms, especially those in the upper 
school, can benefit from hearing verse recited in Old English, Middle Eng- 
lish, Shakespearean English and eighteenth-century English. The Lingue- 
phone records which contain these extracts will, at worst, produce a shocked 
interest in the changing nature of the language, and at best can be used when 
considering verse-structure, any play of Shakespeare, poems by Dryden or 
Pope or Chaucer, sprung rhythm, and the emotive value of sound. These 
recordings can also form a vigorous introduction or conclusion to Professor 
Lloyd James’ course on English pronunciation which is a highly concentrated 
review of sounds, rhythms and intonations useful not only to foreigners but 
to all teachers who, in addition to their natural desire to combat the flat and 
careless mutterings of town dialects, have to consider means of training chil- 
dren for verse-speaking examinations and the experimental Oral English tests 
at Ordinary Level. 

The aim of teachers who encourage the study of verse by means af gramo- 
phone records is to record the verse spoken by children in school. That isa 
subject, the possibilities of which are just being considered, but I am sure that 
those people who already handle the recording-machine with aplomb can— 
and perhaps do—use their tapes and wires for purposes similar to those I have 
mentioned, and develop, for like reasons, techniques beyond the attainment 
of teachers dependent on discs issued by commercial undertakings. 

I like to imagine the splendid moment when I place a sapphire-needle on 
the long-playing record that is revolving on an H.M.V. de-luxe machine; 
I shall never know that moment, but, instead, I can derive unending pleasure, 
give more-than-useful lessons on appreciation and criticism when I switch on 
any example of verse-speaking or verse sung to music. So can all school- 
masters or mistresses who can teach poetry successfully by the more ordinary 
methods. 
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‘Romeo and Juliet’ by Old Vic Company. 
Extracts from ‘Hamlet’ and ‘Henry V’ spoken by Sir Laurence Olivier. 
LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE, 207-9 Regent St., W.1 
Extracts from Shakespeare’s Plays spoken by Sir John Gielgud. 
Shakespeare at Sloane School. 
English through the Centuries. 
English Speech recorded by Prof. Lloyd James. 
DECCA 
Julius Caesar’ (abr.) and ‘Henry VIII’ (abr.) 
SCOTTISH RECORDS, 230 Union St., Aberdeen 
Scots ballads and lyrics by Burns read by James Crampsey, Jean Taylor Smith. 
THE BRITISH COUNCIL, 65 Davies St., W.1, supplies a catalogue of all speech records free 


of charge. 
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NOTES ON THE METHOD 
IN THE treatment of the play outlined here, my object is to get the form 
to work on the play together, each one making contributions, pooling ideas 
and discussing them. 

The basis is a series of questions (List A given at the end of this article), 
sufficient for each member to be responsible for one, or more than one if: 
single question needs but little work. It is, of course, necessary to allocate 
the questions to individuals carefully so that the better pupils get the more 
difficult questions and so on. The comments about the play which follow 
may be useful to help guide the pupils to fuller answers than they might 
provide on their own. The teacher does not abdicate once he has provided 
his questions! He enters the discussions and talks about the play as occasion 
offers, but the preliminary work by the pupils make it easier for him to make 
his points, and he will be challenged on some of them. 

Before the questions are issued (and each pupil writes down each of the 
questions, leaving space for note answers), the play is read silently and aloud 
by the form. The reading aloud is a prepared one, i.e. the pupils are given 
opportunities to prepare the parts they are to read. 

When the answers to the questions have been prepared they are discussed 
in class and a fair copy of the ideas accepted in discussion is made by the 
individuals responsible for the questions in each case. These fair copies are 
preserved in a file so that the pupils may borrow them at will to improve 
their own notes. 

After this a second series of questions is issued (List B at end). These are 
larger topics and are given to groups of pupils, not individuals. Then follow 
preparation, discussion in groups in class, discussion by all the form and the 
writing of fair copies for the file. 

Further reading and acting, if possible, follows. If there is time, Henry IV 
Parts I and II are read in extract, at least. 
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HENRY V 
COMMENTS ON THE PLAY 


1. An Epic-history 
The play is held together by Henry’s actions and particularly Agincourt: 


he story of the country’s triumph in war led by a great soldier-king. 


th 

(Holinshed and the traditional account of these events show little difference 
from Shakespeare. But the differences are important—especially Shake- 
speare’s additions. The pupil’s edition of the play will help here and it will 


also show the play’s relation to the ‘Famous Victories’ .) 


I]. Henry 

Henry alone is shown in any detail. (“Character study’ on its own is less 
profitable even than usual.) Even Henry’s character can scarcely be said to 
develop in the play. 

He is often said to be Shakespeare’s ideal king. He is essentially a man of 
action, a soldier. He embodies justice. He retains the crown. The play’s 
place in the Shakespeare sequence is important but can be over-emphasised. 
Henry’s soliloquies after leaving the soldiers remind us of Henry IV who 
advised his son to distract would-be rebels by foreign war. Henry shows us 
how aware he is of Richard II’s end. 

In seeking this unity under his kingship Henry seeks glory and honour. 
Honour here is reputation for prowess in war. But there are reflections, I 
think, in this play on ‘honour’. The Harfleur speech is made a little repellent 
—although it is successful. The speeches to the Herald (Act IV, iii, ll. 100- 
(04) operate in a similar way; Henry appears to kill all his prisoners before 
he hears of the killing of the boys, and there is Williams’ unanswered, ‘Few 
die well in battle’. 

Henry, reminding us of Henry IV, tells us that the sole reward of kingship 
is ‘general ceremony’ but it rings a little insincere to me: the language is 
thetorically self-staging. Although the Chorus, Erpingham, the soldiers, the 
Bishops, etc., all emphasise Henry’s glorious success, ‘behind (his) self-staging 
and self-deception were self-glory and self-preservation, an effective com- 
bination for kingship’ (Cadoux). A. C. Bradley admits that Henry has his 
unpleasant side. 

Henry's splendid change on becoming king was essential, of course, and is 
much emphasised in the play. It is possible to sentimentalise over the rejec- 
tion of Falstaff but Mistress Quickly’s ‘the king hath killed his heart’, Fluellin’s 
comparing Falstaff to Clitus and the absence of even a moment’s pity for 
Bardolph and Nym are forceful. Henry’s speeches always have a self-staging 
ning: in dealing with the traitors, at the breach, to Westmoreland, to the 
Herald, etc. this is not surprising, but in soliloquies and to Katherine it is less 
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palatable. (Pistol is perhaps a comment on Henry.) How far the charge 
‘self-deception’ is justified is a matter for much discussion. In some sense, | 
think he “deceives himself’ about the justness of the war and his giy 


ving th 
credit to God for his success. He accepts the Bishops’ word (bri usquely) 
we have been shown in detail why the Bishops are anxious to get Hei nry t 
to go war. And Henry has no illusions about his father’s usurpation, Iti 
the God of Battles whom Henry prays to and whom he thanks—the ‘C rispi 
Crispian’ note is much more compelling than the references to God. The 
‘glory’ speeches are studied to see if the pupils agree. There are, then, some 
reservations to be made to the value set on his virtues by the Chorus, for 
instance. 

Ill. The Functions of the Chorus 

The Chorus is very important. It conditions the audience, especially i 
this matter of our attitude to Henry. It links and elucidates events. (An inter- 
esting exercise is to get pupils to write linking chapters such as might by 
necessary in the ‘novel of the play’.) It stretches our imaginations by graphic 
descriptions. 

Pupils tend to regard it as a weakness. This leads to a discussion concerning 
the Elizabethan theatre, our own and to a consideration of the film of the 
play and how true that is to a full reading. 

IV. The Comic Scenes 
The comic scenes are not so organically part of the whole as in Hen) 


IV, ii, but perhaps they have been given less than their true value because of 


the tendency to idealise Henry (‘a touch of Harry in the night’) as a man and 
a hero—which is something different from an ideal king. The following, 


although not fully digested in the scenes of the whole play, are worthy of 


note: Henry’s quarrel with the Dauphin is followed by Nym’s and Pistol’s; 
the death of Falstaff comes as Henry leaves; Falstaff’s, Bardolph’s and Nym’s 
deaths are unnoticed by Henry; the seamy side of war is shown, though not 
so scathingly as in the earlier plays e.g. Pistol’s career, downfall and his swom 
future; and there is the possibility that Shakespeare intended to comment on 
the ‘unity’ of the kingdom with his sketches of the four captains. Fluellin’s 
insistence on the rules of the game of war is ironically reminiscent of the 
many times that war is likened to a game in the play. 
V. Conclusion 

Shakespeare shows more than a simple, patriotic aim, though that is there. 
There is little depth of character, little more quite often than rhetorical 
speeches, stirring though these are. The verse, the comedy, the theme, the 
whole development of the play, are not as organically vital as are the Henry 
IV plays. War, military glory, the ideal soldier-king are not presented with- 
out critical comment. 
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QUESTIONS—LIST A 


+. In what ways does the conversation between Canterbury and Ely prepare 


wa 


or 


oO 


Vv 


— 


= 


us for the entry of Henry? 


_ What arguments do the Bishops use to encourage Henry to fight France? 
_ How would you deal with Act I, ii as producer? e.g. any cutting? What 


instructions would you give about the playing of the Bishops? 


_ What views are given about the Scottish danger? How is this relevant 


to the play's theme? 


_ The language which the Ambassador uses to Henry and Henry’s lan- 


guage in reply is more forceful than the previous speeches. Illustrate this 
and try to suggest reasons for it. 


. What effect does the Pistol—Nym quarrel have, coming where it does? 
_ Is the treachery a necessary part of the play: How does it fit in? 
. Learn Mistress Quickly’s ‘death of Falstaff’ speech. Why is it especially 


moving? Why is it introduced just where it is, do you think: 


What do we learn about the French King, the Dauphin and the Con- 


stable from Act II, iv? What is stressed about Henry? 


. Write a prose account of Exeter’s message as ambassador, listing the 


points he makes. 


11. Summarise, point by point, the Chorus’ speeches. 
12. Learn ‘Once more into the breach...’ Why is is so striking? 
13. Explain the effectiveness, or otherwise, of the Fluellin, Gower, Jamy and 


Macmorris scene (in Act III, ii). 


4. What do you think of Henry’s threats to Harfleur? Are hans any other 


parts of the play which seem to make war unattractive 


15. In what ways do Act Ill, iv and v help on the action é the play? 
16. Write a comment on Bardolph’s crime? What do you think of the dis- 


cipline of Henry’s army? 


. What pictures are drawn of the Dauphin and the English in Act III? 
. Make a summary, point by point, of the various Heralds’ and Ambassa- 


dors’ speeches. 


19. Give an account of Henry’s meeting with Williams and the others. Who 


wins the argument? 


. What does Henry tell us in his soliloquies? 

. How are the odds against the English emphasised? 

. List the scenes that are in prose. Suggest reasons for each. 

. How is the story of the battle told? 

. Give an account of the ‘challenge’. What does it add to the story? 
25. Give a full account of the Fluellin—Pistol quarrel. 

26. What are we shown of Henry’s character in the final scene? 

27. What does Henry gain from the war? 
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QUESTIONS—LIST B 


. What are the purposes of the Chorus: 


How do the comic and the serious parts of the play fit together: 


. Do you think Henry the picture of the ideal king? 
. The Quarto title read: “The Chronicle Historie of Henry the Fift with hi 


battle fought at Agin Court in France. Together with Auntient Pista 
Why do you think the latter was included in the title? Show kj 
importance. 


. Consider Shakespeare’s use of his sources. What does he add, alter o 


leave out? 
Why are some parts of the play written in verse and some in prose: 
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I AM ATTEMPTING to assess the value of formal grammar in teaching 
- . +47 lL. ald 
children aged twelve to fourteen years to write correct English. I should 


be grateful if any teachers who feel that they or their schools might be 
interested in taking part in this work would write to me at 7 Westboume 
Terrace, London, W.2, or ring AMB 8329. 


R. J. HARRIS 
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CHANGES IN POPULAR READING 


by 
RICHARD HOGGART 


Department of Adult Education, University of Hull 


We att know only too well that much contemporary popular literature 
is sensational, that it has woefully limited interests—in sex, in crime, and in 
the supernatural, to name the three staple features. Yet to make this the 
main contention in an examination of the changes in popular reading is to 
miss the really significant developments. How do we distinguish today’s 
popular material from its certainly no less sensational nineteenth-century pre- 
decessors? from those crudely-bloody broadsheets on executions? or from the 
only recently-expired Police News? I believe we can make important distinc- 
tions between the two types; and further, that the distinctions reveal not so 
much a lack of improvement in popular literature as a subtle deterioration 
in several respects. 

The argument which follows is based on two or three years’ consistent 
reading of the more widely-read publications, of the daily and Sunday papers 
and of the various types of cheap magazine. It attempts briefly to answer the 
questions: what are the main qualities of this modern material? what changes 
have taken place in the last few decades in both the character and the physical 
distribution of popular literature? and more tentatively, what are likely to 
be the effects of a constant and largely unrelieved diet of this kind of reading? 
In thinking of possible effects I have envisaged a working-class audience of 
the sort which forms the large core of readers for such publications and 
which, as it happens, I know best. Clearly, much of what I say would apply 
to middle-class popular reading also; but a focus is needed. 

Reading of a kind which provides sensationalism and fantasy is certainly 
not losing its hold as a result of more than half-a-century of compulsory pub- 
lic education. It may even be said to be increasing its hold; but—and this is 
the distinguishing factor—in thin and debilitated forms. The newer sensa- 
tionalism is smarter than the old, and less immediately shocking; but at bot- 
tom it is no less indefatigably wedded to the same appeals. The old sensation- 
III 
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alism still had some of its roots in the actualities of life, even though in a} 
which was often crude and cruel. The horrors were to some extent real, J 
so were the occasional glories; both began in a recognisable existence. Tod; 
sensationalism has learned to wear a glossy white collar and is full of pe. 
suasive and smooth social ‘ploys’. It has gone ‘to the head’, and is as mud 
without a belly-laugh as it is without the bowels of compassion. The ms 
current cries against our ‘sex-sodden newspapers’ attribute more life to thee 
publications than they have, ‘Sodden’ suggests some weight, some body; by 
these have not enough body to be sodden with anything. Everything has 
become vicarious; this is a puff-pastry literature, with practically nothin 
inside the pastry. For the sensationalism is often only a sleight-of-hand 
Headlines progressively offer more—in terms of the ‘daring’—than they ca 
give. They offer it very cleverly—mice are photographed from below ang 
their huge shadows passed off as genuine horrors. This is “What the Butler 
Saw’—with no slides in the machine. But the sales-talk is very slick. 

A similar ersatz and shiny quality may be noted from developments i 
pin-up photography during the last twenty years. In some ways a group of 
modern pin-ups is extremely suggestive. Yet the real physical quality hy 
left them, has been machined out of them. They operate, brilliantly, withia 
a stylised range of visual symbols. Their perfection is unreal and remote 
from the three-dimensional, solid and touchable world we know and mus 
act in. I find it hard to recognise much connection between them and hetero- 
sexual activity; it is easy to envisage their contribution to a purely visually- 
nourished fantasy. 

Similar characteristics are apparent in that ‘large outspokenness’ of whic! 
the popular press is so proud. Much of it is a verbal shadow-boxing and 
stylish punch-pulling, a harmless muscle-flexing under arc-lights. Now an¢ 
again there is a genuine attack, but usually on something small and safe 
More often the enemies are men of straw, bogus Aunt Sallies such as ‘cor- 
ventional people’; or if the attacks are on real people—as on an Archbishop 
to praise by implication the unhypocritical ‘little man’—they prove on ex- 
amination to be a few safe feints. The contrast with the writings of those wh 
preéminently spoke to and for the aspirations and antagonisms of working- 
people in the latter part of the nineteenth-century is sharp and distressing. 

Yet again the same quality may be found in the democratic tones of voit 
used by popular journalists. They ceaselessly exploit a hollow brightne 
they have a rootless verve and artificial palliness. This is the age of the publi 
pals, whether in print or on the air. And public palliness is only one aspect 
of the larger phenomenon of personalisation. I use this ugly abstract wordt 
distinguish the modern forms from the more genuinely human interest in the 
personal which underlies most of even the cruder excesses of the last century 
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Itserves to describe the inflation of a few figures—disc jockeys, gay consorts 
of industrial tycoons, idiosyncratic quizzers, suitable me mbers of the Royal 
family—into immense public personalities. To some extent this has always 
been a feature of popular literature, it is true, but never before with such 
mechanised and centralised and glossy effectiveness, never with such finished 
and near and insistent close-ups. And never with such unreality. The old- 
fshioned kind of personal treatment may still be found in some of the old- 
style women’s and family magazines. By its side the new manner is, again, 
rootless and belongs nowhere. 

The objection to modern forms of what may be called ‘simplification’ and 
fragmentation’ rests on some what similar grounds. As to ‘simplification’ 
no doubt few people have ever had more than one speed in reading and that 
arapid and frictionless speed. Popul: ur storytellers today, as a hundr 

; 


ag 0, use short- wiln ded sentences with scarcely a suboralnate cCiause in quali- 





fication, with the epithets fl at and tagging dumb y each to its respective noun, 
with no texture or sense of depth. To describe character in this way is like 
building a house from spent matchsticks. But the important distinction be- 
tween the older and the newer kinds of popular writing lies in what can only 
be called the moral tone. os modern popular stories have more of a 
certain kind of liveliness than, say, those of Mrs. Henry Wood. Yet the con- 
j 


tem pol ary writh 1g has also a chez ap, | gum-chewlnge, pert gio Css and a stream- 


u 
lining which mark it at once as be ouike to the world described in the 
preceding paragraphs. 

A narrowing may also be seen in the ‘fragmentation’ so characteristic of 
both old and new weekly family magazines. Magazines in this field have 
always been addicted to a shapeless curiosity, to an unrelieved drizzle of un- 
differentiated fact. But when they first began to appear about seventy years 
ago one might see something of a healthier quality behind the dribble. One 
might see something of a love of knowledge, of a pure interest in the world 
of intellectual and artistic endeavour which had now been laid open to the 
common man; and this could be a worthy aspiration. The new curiosity is 
narrower and confident in its narrowness, with the confidence of those who 
are happy not to be ‘eggheads’. The newer magazines exhibit a limited but 
nervously persistent curiositas. They are no less wedded than the old maga- 
zines to the fragmentary, the odd and the varied. 

All these tendencies, it need hardly to be said, are to be found in some 
forms of broadcasting and in certain ways more strikingly than in the pub- 
lications. There is the appeal to old decencies, as in programmes with titles 
like ‘For Your Feeling Heart’; there are the newer emphases, the special stress 
on the acquisitive and the novel—‘For Your Feeling Heart—in this pro- 
gtamme You May Make Your Pile’. There is the high-powered et. el 
D 
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combination of these two, in programmes where intimate personal prob. 
lems are exposed before an immense audience and the person afflicted ‘win; 
some money for his participation. There is the low-brow gang-spirit of 
some gramophone-record features in which young men, accompanying their 
items with a stream of ‘pally’ patter, offer programmes whose whole com. 
position assumes that whatever the greatest number like most is best and the 
rest the aberrations of highbrows. Always the apologists for these pro- 
grammes make the usual defence: that they are ‘in good taste —homely—full 
of the pathos and joy of ordinary lives’; and also that they are ‘new—arresting 
—startling—sensational—full of gusto—and handsomely endowed with 
prizes’. 

I have had chiefly in mind developments in those popular publications 
which make a partic ular appeal to working-class readers. It is worth remark- 
ing that the general trend is clear not only in the more advanced modem 
publications but in some of those—and this is especially true of some daily 
newspapers—which began by trying to be serious as well as popular, and 
which are still not wholly committed to the new manners. The accounts, by 
some of the journalists who have worked on these papers, of the constant 
pressure to be ‘bright’ at the expense of the more sober qualities, merely 
confirm what observation over the years suggests. 

More important, the general argument applies, though the background i 
different, to publications which aim to attract the large body of lower-middle 
to middle-class readers. Working-class and middle-class readers often share 
the same publications, and those popular publications—as distinct from the 
‘quality’ publications—which do aim more specifically at a middle re aud- 
ience are affected by similar cultural trends to those affecting popular publi 
cations for working-class people. For myself, I find the newsp: apers aimed 
at middle-class people more unpleasant than those for working-class people. 
They tend to have an intellectual smugness, a spiritual chauvinism and snob- 
bery and a cocktail-party polish which makes their atmosphere quite pecul- 
iarly stifling. 

The process is the harder to expose because it supports itself so well with 
all the right democratic group-tickets: not only by the use of brisk and gay 
democratic voices and modes of address, but by its assumptions—of over- 
weening egalitarianism, freedom, tolerance, progress and the cult of youth. 
Liberty equals licence to provide what will best increase sales; tolerance is 
equated with the lack of any standards other than those which are so trite 
and threadbare as to be almost wholly incantatory and unpractical; any de- 
fence of any value is an instance of authoritarianism and hypocrisy. 

We need to remember every day and much more firmly that in the last 
resort there is no such creature as ‘the common man’. If we do not, we may 
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in the end have allowed individual decision to slip away in our dutiful dem- 
wastic identification of ourselves with a hypothetical figure whose main 
value is to those who will mislead us. We need to hold fast to the basic facts 
sbout the nature of popular publications; that they are the products of large- 
sale commercial organisations; that they belong not to the history of the 
press, properly speaking, nor to affairs, nor to politics, but to entertainment; 

that their handling of ‘opinion’ is a largely irrational manipulation for the 
purposes of entertainment; that when one of these papers says, “We give the 
fycts... outstanding’, this is not so much a statement of their attitude as an 
entertainer’s patter, of the same order as “There’s nothing up my sleeve’. 

This is no doubt an unnecessary reminder to readers of THE USE OF ENGLISH, 
but there are more intellectual ways of keeping on the democratic band- 
waggon than we usually assume. Many who feel that they ‘know all the 
arguments’ have yet a very easy tolerance towards the material. It is possible 
to live in a sort of clever man’s paradise, confessing occasionally to a rather 
pleasant ability to go culturally slumming: ‘Still I do enjoy looking at the old 
— now and again, after all’. 


* * * * 


Yet a stranger to this kind of society would obtain a very peculiar and mis- 
leading picture of the outlook of ‘the ordinary man’ if he tried to compose 
it from a study of the attitudes and the tone of the most popular publications. 
Most people have a capacity to live easily in compartments, to separate the 
life of home from life outside, the life of friends, relations and the neighbour- 
hood from public life, and ‘real’ life from the life of entertainment. Work- 
ing-class people (or, to stick to my own experience, urban working-class 
people as far back as my grandmother in the mid-nineteenth century) have 
traditionally thought of art as a form of escape, as something enjoyed but 
asumed not to have much connection with the stuff of d: rily life. Art is 
marginal, ‘fun’; it ‘takes your mind off things’ ; it takes you out ‘of yourself’; 
it makes a break and a bit of a ch: ange ’ (the italics are mine). Whilst they 
are enjoying it people may submit themselves, may identify themselves; but 
at the back of their minds they know it is not ‘real’; ‘real’ life goes on else- 
where. Art may ‘take you out of yourself’, but the form of that phrase 
indicates that there is felt to be, inside, a ‘real’ you for which art is not 
expected to speak, except to reflect by conventional means certain agreed 
assumptions. Art is for you to use. Hence the very common habit among 
women of testing a novelette by looking at the opening page to make sure 
that it gets off to a good start with plenty of dialogue, and then looking 
at the final page to make sure it ends happily. They do not read to be dis- 
turbed or left with questions hanging. 
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Yet even this explanation makes the happy ending too much of an indy). 
gence. For working-class people the happy ending is usually a happy ending 
in the kind of life they have around them, that is, in home and family: but 
in that life when things have worked out, when the clouds have blown awa 
They know life is not really like that; they do not expect life ever to be like 

that in some hazy future. They say it is nice to think of a life like that: anj 
this attitude seems to me near at times to being a kind of vision, a glimpse of 
another order. 

It is commonly assumed, therefore, that working-people are more deeph 
affected by their reading than in fact they are: that, for instance, they up- 
critically adopt Christian names, no matter how outlandish, from their nov. 
elettes. It is true that if a name is not too outlandish it may find a foothold 
Then the force of conformity, rather than the merits of the novelette in 
which it appears, may help it to acquire great popularity very quickly. The 
Registrar of Tottenham reported at one period that one girl baby in five wa 
called Doreen. But most working-class wives, though they may read ston 
after story in the magazines, will laugh at the odd neighbour who is s 
affected by them as to call her child ‘Dawn’ or ‘April’. In large part they 
laugh because she has carried the stories into real life and that is a little comic, 
or even slightly simple. 

I think this general attitude, in co-operation with the dues paid to ‘toler- 
ance’ as a necessary virtue, helps to explain why most people are unwilling 
to object to even the most extreme developments in their publications. A 
grey-haired mother thumbing through one of the newer and more visually- 
startling weekly family-magazines may seem a bizarre figure, though she i 
common enough (in fact, magazines of this kind tend to have the same dis- 
tribution by age, sex and class as the older weekly family-magazines—but t 
have several times the number of readers). Of course, such a reader looks 
only at the parts that interest her: as to the ‘pin-ups’, well, she ‘tolerates 
them; she ‘doesn’t mind them’: ‘they put them in for the lads, you know 
And most fathers say they ‘only read them for the jokes’. 

The questions arise how far this ability, to go on living largely in accord- 
ance with attitudes which are more wholesomely rooted than those now s0 
generally disseminated, is due to the existence of a stock of moral capital 
slowly built up in previous generations; and how far this stock is now being 
renewed. Further: though the qualified and ‘cagey’ attitudes towards att 
which I have described may be useful sterilisers against infection in present 
conditions, they can also be dangerous. In the new atmosphere art is not 
only a relaxation and ‘fun’. It is also, working-class people feel, a commercial 
racket, a money-making game at bottom. It becomes harder than ever even 
to conceive that a writer may work, not for money but for much less calcu- 
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lating reasons. ‘A good book is the precious life-blood of a master-spirit’: 
f the work of a good contemporary writer is brought to the notice of most 
adults they will readily and firmly assume that he is, like the rest though 

probably in some strange and unamusing way whose drift they haven’t quite 
oom on the make, ‘just writing for the money’ 

The mass of talente -d commercial writers ensures ‘chat most people are kept 
at a level in reading at which they can respond only to the crude and im- 
precise, the expected, the primary, the highly-coloured. In day-by-day 
human relationships they are still much more disc riminating. Tow ards their 
reading therefore, as towards most art, they have a cheerful cynicism. They 
read nothing but the most popular writing; why should they, if writing i 
what they assume it to be: Why should they work over their reading? All 
the family read one of the modern weekly magazine-newspapers; father has 
also one of the older kind of family-magazine; mother has one of the older 
women’s magazines and probably one of the newer glossy ones; the daughter 
takes yet another glossy magazine; the boys look at a picture newspaper each 
day, probably at two or three gangster paper-backs each week, and at the 
two or three Sunday newspapers which all the family see. Purely on this 
evidence the situation looks dreadful: sensation, fragmentation, oversimpli- 
fication, unreality and little else—never a good or a real thing read, to 
paraphrase Lawrence. The surprising thing is how much family life goes on 
its own way, how little it is so far affected in its rhythms and values by the 
endless rain of confetti literature now falling upon it. 

Yet all this helps to encourage the division of the world of experience into 
two. People know they are being ‘got at’, but limit the results upon them- 
selves by consigning most of the persuasions to the world of ‘Them’. ‘Oh, 
they'll put anything—or say anything—in the papers nowadays,’ they re- 
mark; or, ‘still, it’s only a book’. They buy the papers by the million and 
the editors, at election time, try to persuade them to vote as the papers would 
like. But unless the customers take one of the more narrowly-committed 
popular papers they are likely to vote with little reference to newspaper per- 
suasions. They bear no ill-will, but simply assume that a great deal they read 
in the papers is phoney, that ‘it’s your money—or your vote—they’re after.’ 
They find the papers easy to read, and amusing for those things they are 
prepared to give attention to. They know the newspaper firms are not in it 
‘for the good of their health’; but ‘good luck to them’, they often say: mean- 


while, the readers get the amusement they want. 


(To be continued) 
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A Report on the Conference on Children’s Reading, ‘From Comics 
to Classics’, Church House, Westminster, November 3rd, 1956 


Tue “Comics To Crassics’ conference was sponsored by the Comic 
Campaign Council, the Library Association, the National Book League, and 
the National Union of Townswomen’s Guilds, and its declared aim was ‘ 
discuss the reading of children and young people, with particular reference 
to the reluctant reader’. Amplifying this in a letter to the Journal of Educa. 
tion, Dr. Simon Yudkin, Secretary of the C.C.C., laid undue stress, I thought 
on the question: “Can anything be done to stir the complacency of the 
“parents-in-the-street’’:’ In the light of his earlier remark that “Some of wu 
believe that the constant absorption of sensational stories . . . is as harmful 
in its effect on a child’s habit of thought as the cruder attack of the univers 
ally condemned “horror comic’’,’ this seemed to bint at a crusade for —_ 
legislation, or, at the least, the prospect of a negative, wrath-rousing meeting 

I went to the conference hoping that such a note would not be por 
nant and that full attention would be paid to the more constructive question, 
admirably put by Pendennis of the Observer, of: ‘... how to advance the 
child’s enjoyment from the level of comics, however unmorbid, to reading 
of a more developed kind’. 

I was not disappointed. 

“What practical steps can we take?’ asked the Chairman, Dr. Wyn Griffith, 
in his opening remarks; “Not censorship’, roundly declared Dr. M. M. Lewis 
in the first address of the day, ‘The Challenge of Illiteracy’—and it is grati- 
fying to note that that was the only reference made to such a measure 
througho ut the whole conference. 

Miss Rosemary Beresford spoke about the shortage of good bookshops 
and ‘informed booksellers’, and of "places other than libraries where books 
could be displayed. She believed there was an abundance of good books 
but that these were often overlooked in a society where the multiple store 
and the railway bookstall made the host of poor or indifferent publications 
more easily obtainable. Her advice on how parents and teachers could 
counteract these influences was constructive, and it too presupposed a wil 
ingness to take trouble, e.g. to seek out good bookshops and exhibitions, to 
read book reviews, and (an eminently sensible idea) to educate the local news 


. 71 ‘ 
agent by ordering good books from him. 
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THE COMICS CONFERENCE II9 


Towards the end of her address Miss Beresford put a finger on the weak- 
nesses of many of these good books for children: their ‘goodness’ in the 
snug sense, the self-conscious middle-class attitudes which they portray, 
heir unreal niceness and cosiness. Mr. Blishen developed this. He wanted 
to see books that would appeal to that large majority of Secondary Modern 
children who come from working-class urban homes. 

But it was on comics that Mr. Blishen proved particularly stimulating. 
He said that in his opinion not enough was being done by comics to ‘nudge 
readers onwards to books’ and suggested that comics should review more 
books, give books as prizes in their competitions, and provide longer stretches 
of reading material by making more use of good serialised fiction and, per- 
haps, the device of featuring extracts that might tempt the reader to get hold 
of the complete books. ‘Good old sir!’ I thought as I joined in the applause 
for Mr. Blishen’s most excellent contribution; ‘See what Morris says!’ I wrote 
in the margin of my notebook near those remarks about comics. 

I was referring, of course—in haste rather than disrespect—to the Rev. 
Marcus Morris, editor of the Eagle, Girl, Swift and Robin, who was due to 
give a short talk in the afternoon session, when the conference was divided 
into three discussion groups. 

Mr. Morris had some strange things to say about comics and classics. 
‘Classics’ he took at its face value (unlike most of the other speakers, who 
made it plain that they preferred to discuss nothing more ambitious than 
good imaginative reading material) and this enabled him to sidestep Mr. 
Blishen’s suggestions and get on with the gloriously provocative job of firing 
ten-rounds-rapid at his many critics. Such people, he suggested, were in- 
spired often by jealousy at the enjoyment they saw on the comic-readers’ 
faces. Comics provided an incentive to read. They made things easier for 
the young reader—and why not? Anyway, they were a medium of their 
own and did not exist to induce children to read dull books. Moreover, the 
strip cartoon could present the same values as a great book, so there! 

He didn’t say how. There wasn’t time. 

Nor did most people consider there was sufficient time left to spend on 
these matters. Mrs. Peggy Jay paid handsome tribute to the Girl, one or 
two speakers from the floor tweaked the Eagle’s tail feathers, but generally 
it was taken as read that existing comics were, alone, just not good enough. 
So the quest was resumed, and if it became a question largely of how we— 
booksellers, teachers, writers, publishers, parents and librarians—might pro- 
vide children with better reading material, rather than the thorny basic 
problem of how they might be induced to want better things, the general 
attitude continued to be reassuringly constructive. 
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PART ‘A’ by DOROTHY J. COOPER examir 
English Mistress at Scarborough Girls’ High School nique. 
isa uni 
It 1s not possible to talk to Continental teachers about books describing }1, - 
English life without their mentioning, before very long, The Forsyte Saga. | uatic 
So strong is their belief in this work as a valuable Dcatieiaiat that it makes | lieve a 
us try to consider which novels, essays and studies are the most reat But th 
in creating the social norm by which many people live, or think they live, | Garnet 
For the majority, the answer is certainly the middlebrow novel, the wii charac 
bound volumes sent out in thousands by the Book Guilds. And to anticipate | along; 
the reply to criticism of the Guilds, that the most ‘significant modern authors’ | form. 
are amongst those selected, it is still true to say that most of the novels are | and hi 
chosen for their comfortable, travelogue escapism, or their man-of-the- Ill. 
worldly, sham sophistication, or their dealing with artificially contrived | tiono 
emotional situations, numerous war reminiscences and, safest bet of all, the | with 
compendious family history. one as 
We are very often accused of being priggish in objecting to this literary | quite 
provision, which occupies so much of the reading time of those who still ff her ot 
do sit down to read a book. Yet it is possible to feel a great deal of sympathy § mien 
with Leslie Fiedler’s article, “The Middle Against both Ends’ (Encounter, § just a 


August 1955) in which he writes of ‘the standard attitude of a standard kind ff and f 


of literature, the literature of slick-paper ladies’ magazines, which...is J sages 
people by characters who bathe frequently, live in the suburbs and are Jj slenc 
professionals’. Such readers are enraged by the existence and probable effects the bi 


of comics, strips and ‘popular’ literature, argues Mr. Fiedler, probably be- 


cause it suggests a condition into which they might easily relapse. But they 





also resent the art that ‘refuses to aspire to their level’, and have the uncom- f th 
fortable feeling that they haven’t quite arrived, so far as much contemporary ngin 
literature is concerned. With his final statement he makes an undeniable cer 
point about the middlebrow novel and the wishes of its readers to make ‘a IV 
drive for conformity on the level of the timid, sentimental, mindless-bodiless dle 
gente s ad 

Which is very much what Lawrence is saying in extract I. He realises lar 


that in life as in literature, many people are living on the emotional and tt 


spiritual capital of their predecessors, casting around feverishly for attitudes xpe 
to copy, values ready-made from somewhere. (A very much favoured writ 
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source of attitudes, I suggest, is in the stereotype-factory of British cinema, 
with its young couples who have no children but old cars instead, and fore- 
gather with their kind for weekends in Brighton.) Extract (c) has grasped 
this situation exactly. 

Il is the characteristic opening of a short story by a famous writer. If you 
examine the openings of a few more of his stories, you will notice the tech- 

There is a uniform shortness, efficiency about the sentences. There 
isa uniform economy in establishing the subject, the ‘character’ in paragraph 
|, and then proceeding to involve him, obediently gyrating, in antics and 
situations which will have a neat, tricksy termination. What does one be- 
lieve about Henry Garnet after this paragraph? We have been told enough. 
But there is the impression of a confidence trick. ‘I have postulated Henry 
Garnet. You'll believe in him: Good. Now we can get going.’ The 
character has nowhere begun to take life into his own hands as he goes 
along; his author has been doing all the explanation for us. The result is a 
form of club-land hero. The author is trying to tip us a knowing wink, 
ind his story looks like being a sort of ‘Men Only’ anecdote. It is. 

[l. Compare II with III, which is also one of the main pieces of descrip- 
tion of the central character in a short story. This writer is more apt to open 
with ‘landscape with figures’ rather than stark introduction. What strikes 
one as different at once is the kind of life which the subject generates. It is 

ite easy to linger over the interest of the woman herself, without rushing 
her on as the agent of the story. Lawrence has told us about the “imperious 
mien’, certainly, but her action in watching the colliers has given it away 
ust as well. Her treatment of John further develops this sense of dignity 
ind firmness; the sharp question and then the attempt to mollify by easy 
tages, becauses she disguises her fecling of tenderness for the boy. The 
ince and quiet appearance of the child is in itself well observed, against 
the background of dusk in the collier’s allotment-garden, near the railway 
ne. One has the impression of real people in a real situation, a respect for 

This is to say nothing of the author’s feeling for atmosphere, his use 
the silence, the hidden child, the tenacious garden-plants, above all, the 
ngine coming down the line, to suggest tension. The next step in the story 


certainly coming but it is not a prefabricated story, turned out to measure. 
IV is put in as a reminder of one aspect of the middlebrow story, the 
dless spinning out of scant material, which is full of social poses and which 
ads off any kind of serious consideration. It is the world of ‘Mrs. Dale’s 
ary’, as one can see in the arch ‘doing a Mole’. The people in this story 
| all have motor cars and their children will be dressed in the most 
xpensive woollies; the servants will be quaint and say ‘Mum’, and the 


writing will have rather heavy-handed touches of ‘whimsy’ here and there. 
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Everything will be charming and coy, and no real issues will be faced. I 
there is death or unhappiness, the ‘gummy, faked feelings’ of which Lay. 
rence wrote are all that can be used. This kind of writing stands in the same 
relation to the serious novel as the Palm Court Orchestra does to real music 

Again, Lawrence seems to be the poet one turns to at once for a record 
of emotion treated delicately, respectfully, and not man-handled for its sen- 
sation value. The situation here is taken straight from Sons and Lovers and 
from the writer’s childhood. Children, in bed, await the return of their 
father, who will almost certainly quarrel with, and possibly strike, their 
mother. The fear of the boy becomes associated with the noise of the ash- 
tree outside, so that whenever he hears that sound, the scene is remembered 

The ‘big scene’ in a novel or play often contains such matter as this. Some- 
times the intention in describing it differs very much from this. You know 
the kind of situation. An unsuccessful and unhappy schoolmaster is persist- 
ently taunted by his unfaithful and shrewish wife. A boy suddenly present 
him with a poctry book, the proof that he has awakened vivid interest and 
respect. He turns away to hide his tears. 

This is called ‘good theatre’, but what else is it? If the people are only 
there to make that situation, but have no independent life away from the 
artificially-stimulated emotionalism of their context, the motive of the 
creator is in doubt. His result is exciting indeed. People read or listen with 
the pleasure of eavesdropping, but the study is not a depth-study. 

In Lawrence’s poem, the terror of the listening child is most powerfully 
suggested. Of course the observation is exaggerated, to make us see as the 
boy sees. An ash-tree’s stems are at once recognised as whip-like; the two 
noises, the creaking of the heavy tree boughs, ‘the male thong booming 
and bruising’, the lighter noise of the lashing stems, ‘a slender lash w histling’ 
make their ‘quarrel’ vivid and startling. It is the impotent child, rehearsing 
the scene below, who comes through all this; he is the one being shrieked 
at and slashed as he tries to take some of the agony upon himself. The 
silence that does end the quarrel, ‘a silence of blood’, is almost as horrifying 
as the noise. It is not possible to forget that the boy is appalled, and in this, 
Lawrence shows that he is not whetting an appetite for ‘strong meat’, but 
telling us something important about himself and about childhood. 


PART ‘B’ ty R. B. KENNEDY 


English Master, Whitgift School 


NARRATION FOLLOWS naturally after description, for it describes action. 
It is concerned with a succession of events moving in time, whereas descrip- 
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tion is static. The two intentions are very likely to be found mixed, as we 
saw in the last reading sheet, but it is generally quite easy to see which desire 

s uppermost in the writer’s mind. When descriptive phrases, or even para- 
ppear, it is usually clear that they support and enliven the story, 


raphs, a 
ind we pod confidently label the piece ‘narration assisted by description’. 
Most of the pieces in the current reading sheet are of this kind, but in some 
the descriptive element is small, and in one of the poems practically absent. 
In the other poem some may think that description is dominant. 

I suggest that the pieces should be glanced at with these ideas in mind 
ind then the pupils should be invited to say if they can see differences in 
he ways of story-telling. Even the pieces which I have extracted from 
novels show in themselves the characteristic form of narrative: a beginning, 
he situation (time, place, state of characters involved, etc.), a middle, 
ng part, the series of events, and an end, the significant event to 


other incidents have led. In I(a), from White August by John 





Boland, the immediate situation is that a scientist is working feverishly at 
nic apparatus in a laboratory. The events are the stages of his 
t, but the dénouement is a dramatic and apparently unconnected 





‘a bullet shattered one of the lab. windows’. The main story into 
the extract fits is as follows: Britain is being stifled under a ceaseless 
radio-active snow thought to be caused by a sinister enemy. Garrett, 








the ist, is seeking a method of tracing the origin of the snow, and time 
is obvi ously at the very heart of such a plot. But all the author’s attempts 
to build up suspense (an important ingredient of many narratives) seem 
atificial, and several of them can be observed here—superfluous exclamation 
marks, and direct indications of stress in cliché form (‘Garrett’s heart was 
g’ is only one pr -). These methods of telling the story could 
mly succeed if the characters themselves were brought to life in other ways. 





Unfortunately they are not; most readers will hardly care what happens to 
and the only interest left is a certain curiosity about the solution of 
‘scientific "mystery. The constant use of words like dipole, oscillograph 
blip, may well irritate the scientific and the unscientific reader, for different 


I(b) (taken from The Illustrated Man by Ray Bradbury) is also ‘science 


fiction’. Here, too, the time-pressure is central to the story, but in this case 
itis extremely personal. Hollis and his fellow crew-men have been thrown 
man exploding space-ship and are drifting apart into infinity. Only the 


i 


ntastic: as soon as that is stat “ and absorbed, the middle and 
nd of the story are presented in purely human terms. The events of 
tion are the man’s own aa ie thoughts. Then there is 


A 
} 
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10ck climax, presented here by a change of scene. The man’s 
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death is observed, unknowingly, by a small boy and his mother in the 
perfectly normal situation on earth. The man’s wish to ‘do one good thine 
to make up for the meanness’ of his wasted life is fulfilled when his death 
provides a tiny, human joy in the heart of a child who mistakes him for; 
shooting star—and ironically makes a wish himself. The situation of thi 
story could easily provide material for a horror-comic, but it is thoroughly 
humanized by the attitudes of the man, the boy and the mother, so thy 
‘science fiction’ becomes simply a striking background for a statement of 
values. Man is dramatically shown against eternity, and some readers ma 
notice the basic similarity between this passage and the later extract from 
Jonah. 

The two pieces in Section II are from stories about the sea. The firs, 
from Captain Slocum’s Sailing Alone Around the World, shows the virtue 
of a ‘natural’ style when used by a shrewd, humorous author. Slocum ha 
anchored in the Magellan Straits where the natives are hostile. Before re. 
tiring he has the foresight to sprinkle the upper deck with tacks ‘commercia 
end’ uppermost, and is then able to sleep peacefully until the expected 
visitors arrive. Only a short time passes during this incident, but the simple 
events are presented skilfully and not, as it happens, quite straightforw ardly 
Slocum anticipates the outcome in his writing as he did at the time of the 
experience: ‘a savage will howl and claw the air, and that was just what 
happened’. There is, in fact, rather more to his writing than the usual log 
of the bluff seaman who is more at ease with a bollard than an ink-well 
Note, for example, the sentence ‘I had no need of a dog; they howled like 
a pack of hounds’: the unwelcome visitors themselves supply the want of a 
watchdog. In the passage from Jonah, II(b), there is danger without humour, 
and once again an urgent time-sense. Jonah is running away from God and 
naively thinks the most effective way to do so is to buy a ticket for distant 
parts. The telling of the story is strictly chronological, and its effectiveness 
depends on the events of the middle section presented as dramatic scenes: 
(1) the jettisoning of the cargo, (2) the captain indignantly waking Jonah, 
(3) the crew anxiously casting lots, (4) the interrogation of Jonah and his 
despairing submission, culminating i in the apparently final event when hes 
thrown overboard, stated as simply as possible: ‘So they took up Jonah, and 
cast him forth into the sea; and the sea ceased from her raging’. Everything 
seems to be over—the argument, the self-examination, the storm and Jonab’s 
life. The artful sense of finality, of course, makes the rest of the story 
infinitely more arresting. 

The poems show further refinements in narration and provide the only 
complete ‘stories’ it is possible to print in the compass of a reading sheet. 
IlI(a), by Robert Frost, covers an extremely brief period of time, and at 
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first may appear little more than a description of a remote scene. But it is 
not static, and it contains all the regular ingredients of a piece of narrative. 
The writer looks out of his dining-car and sees the lonely cabin and the 
foure at the door. He considers the life of the man, and presents that life 
to the reader entirely from things he sees and describes (“He had a hen, he 
had a pig’, etc.) Every detail is seen and every detail suggests the movement 
of the man’s strange life, so that description is here almost the only instru- 
ment of narration. Other features of the poem which might be usefully 
discussed are (1) the pervading understatement, or rather, plain statement 
with implication (‘we who passed were not to see him fall’ standing for ‘he 
was a tough character, this fellow’), (2) the careful, and occasionally brilliant 
choice of words (e.g. the stolid, almost insolent, indifference of ‘uncurl’ in 
the last line). 

One method of dealing with the anonymous ballad, ‘Lord Randal’, 
[ll(b)), would be to get a class to re-write the story in a matter-of-fact way, 
before discussion. Such a version might begin, ‘Once upon a time a young 
lord went hunting...” Some of the pupils may successfully sort out all the 
details hinted at in the poem—the sinister invitation to dinner, the mysterious 
illness on the way home and so on, and it will become clear how superior 
is the poetic method of a minimum of really significant detail. Everything 
is done by suggestion, and there are daringly few facts to base one’s impres- 
sions on. The ‘wild wood’, the eels, the bloodhounds, build up the atmos- 
phere and prepare the reader for the tragic climax. Many questions arise 
and remain tantalisingly half-answered. Why has his ‘true-love’ poisoned 
him: Was his mother prepared for a tragic issue? When did Lord Randal 
know he had been poisoned? Is there any reason why he should be ‘weary 
wi hunting’ and ‘sick at the heart’, apart from the poison? The poem is a 
kind of skeleton narrative presented in twenty lines of simple dialogue. 


READING SHEETS 


These are available to subscribers only at 1s. 6d. a dozen, and 6s. per dozen 
per set of four issues. Orders, stating whether the ‘A’ or “B’ sheet is required, 
should be sent to the publishers at 40 William IV Street, London, W.C.2, 
from whom single specimen sheets can be had. 
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THE SONGS AND SONNETS OF JOHN DONNE, edited by Theodore Red. 


path. [Methuen, 18s. | 
FROM DONNE TO MARVELL, Volume 3 of a Guide to En glish Literature 

edited by Boris Ford. [Penguin Books, 3s. 6d.| 
If it is human to err, it will have to be conceded that these two works ar 
brimful of humanity. Mr. Redpath’s errors, however, have an important 
advantage over those committed by Mr. Ford’s team of Scrutineers in that 
they are self-correcting. His method—in itself an admirable one, which | 
should like to see extended as soon as possible to Chaucer, Milton, Gray, 
Keats’s shorter poems, Hopkins and Eliot—is to print Donne’s text on one 
side of the page and the explanatory notes on the opposite page. Thus the 
reader finds himself testing the validity of Mr. Redpath’s sleees al 
Grierson’s his notes are mainly concerned with the local difficulties that 
Donne’s elliptical style creates—in the actual process of reading a particular 
phrase or sentence. The eye comes to the mind’s rescue, as it were, taking 
it from Donne’s obscurity on page 2 to the attempted explanation only an 
inch or two to the right on page 3. The device eliminates the deferred con- 
sultation of the note, which most editors impose by tucking it away at the 
back of the book or (a lesser evil) at the bottom of the page, after the poem 
has made its aesthetic impact. Moreover, Mr. Redpath is right often enough 
for the reader to retain some confidence in his judgment, and when he is 
wrong (the ratio seems to be about one mistaken to every three correct 
explanations) he is sometimes only just wrong and seldom really silly. This 
means that his notes are well worth arguing with; in the process of the 
argument a clearer understanding of Donne’s meaning is likely to emerge. 

I have room for only one example, but it is the first note that Mr. Redpath 
provides, on line 3 of The Good-Morrow, ‘But suck’d on country pleasures, 
childishly:’ After explaining that country ‘probably’ (certainly?) means “u- 
refined as compared with the pleasures of the Court or City’ (‘Town les 
misleading, as ‘City’ implies the predominantly Puritan and philistine City 
of London), Mr. Redpath goes on to suggest a possible reference in the 
word to ‘mere sexuality’, ‘the pleasure of which would be immature 
comparison with the joy of their love’, as in Hamlet's ‘country matters 
Obviously this will not do. Donne’s point is that the lovers’ new-found 
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astasy is totally different from any earlier emotion they have experienced, 
25 diferent as childhood from manhood, or sleeping from waking (‘Or 
sorted we in the Seven Sleepers’ den’) To include sexuality in the earlier 
condition is, therefore, to exclude it from the later: an exclusion that carries 
with it the impossible implication that The Good-Morrow is about platonic 
love. Moreover, though Mr. Redpath does not mention it, at least eleven 
of the early MSS. have the alternative reading, which is undoubtedly 
Donne’s, ‘childish pleasures seelily’, and ‘mere sexuality’ cannot possibly be 
read into ‘seelily’ (—animal idiocy). In any case I doubt if there is a real 
parallel with Hamlet’s phrase, which is primarily an obscene pun. 
Mr. Redpath’s intentions, then, are all right, but he has not much literary 
snse. (In his tedious and unnecessary Introduction he tells us that Surrey 
was ‘undoubtedly a more accomplished technician than Wyatt’, and that 
Cowley’s The Spring, a pleasant trifle that suggests W. H. Davies to me, or 
perhaps John Freeman, is better than any poem of Lord Herbert’s or Carew’s!) 
With the Penguin Guide, on the other hand, the intentions are all wrong, 
though most of the contributors have plenty of literary sense. Their trouble 
is that their Editor has demanded the impossible from them. Boris Ford’s 
general formula for each volume in the Guide is (i) a preliminary social 
survey, tackling such questions as “Why did the literature of this period deal 
with this rather than that kind of problem:’, “What factors tended to encour- 
age the play rather than the novel, prose rather than verse, in this period:’, 
and ‘What was the relationship between writer and public’; (ii) an account 
of the general literary characteristics of the period; (iii) detailed critiques of 
some of the principal writers of the period; (iv) a chunk of potted biogra- 
phies and bibliographies. And all this in 260 pages! For 1603-60 (i) alone 
would take years of pioneer research and a minimum of s00 pages. Not 
umaturally Marjorie Cox does not even attempt it in her Background to 
English Literature: 1603-60, except for one sketchy and inaccurate paragraph 
m the reading public. Her 25 pages would in fact do just as well as a back- 
ground to the period’s politics, religion, education or science. R. G. Cox 
tas similar difficulties with (ii) in his Survey of Literature from Donne to 
Marvell. Like its sociology the literary history of this period has still to be 
written, and as far as I can see the Cox’s tour that we are taken through the 
more familiar authors serves no useful purpose at all. The least unsatisfactory 
part of the volume is its (iii). Odette de la Mourgues is entertaining on The 
European Background to Baroque Sensibility, and R. G. Cox, D. J. Enright 
ad F, W. Bradbrook, cabined and confined though they are, manage to 
ay some sensible things about Donne, Herbert and Marvell respectively. 
iv) is competent enough, though the bibliographies are desperately in need 
of some supplementary annotation. 
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But cui bono: Apart from the factual errors, which are much too freque 
what good is this sort of thing going to do anybody—except pe rhaps th 


undergraduate in a hurry who is desperately searching for something wi 
which to pad out his essay on Metaphysical Poetry: How can even \\; 
Cox make any useful comment on the whole range of Donne’s poetry j 


18 short pages? And Mr. Enright’s allocation for Herbert is only 9 pages 
F. W. BATESON 


POETRY AND CHILDREN, Prepared by the Central Committee on, 


Teaching of English in the East and West Ridings of Yorkshire. | Methue 


7s 6d.| 
This little book has many valuable things to say, and I believe readers of 1g 
USE OF ENGLISH will join in the welcome that has already been given it. It 
particularly encouraging to find poetry treated not as a narrow specialis: 


the stock-in-trade of a University English school, but as something of a wide 
importance, related to the common life, able to reward the reader who ‘co 
tinually explores it’. It is good also to find running through the book (thoug 
not entirely consistently) a realisation that poems are not consumable stoc 
something taken and dealt with once and for all, ‘done’, and done for, in: 
single lesson. Poetry, if we may embellish the idea, should be read and 
turned to: the virtue lies most often in the returning, after a fruitful intervz 


We would support, therefore, such suggestions as that on page 25—4 
English lesson may begin or end with the repetition of favourite poems 


the introduction of new ones’ and we would discount several references els: 


where in the book to ‘the poetry period’ and the description of a les 
entitled ‘A single poem—the “‘usual’’ approach’. (Page 42). 


The place of class discussion in response to a poem is considered carefull 
with regard to various stages of a child’s development. It is perhaps net 
sufficiently stressed that the penetration of a poem is likely to take time, a 
that a major purpose in all early discussion is therefore to keep the verdic 
open: that even one participant hastening to a premature conclusion is enoug! 


to justify closing the proceedings in favour of a return and re-reading 


another occasion. Indeed, some of the writers contributing are quite ms 
taken over this matter, I suggest, and in more than one of the experiment 
lessons described a summary verdict seems to be invited from the children 


As are all lovers, whether of poetry or otherwise, the writers of this bo 


are occasionally betrayed by their enthusiasm. I wonder for whom they wnt 
on page 20, ‘Spring is an ideal time for poetry in the Junior School. Tht 
world is so wonderful then’ and whether it was necessary (on page 31)! 


speak of over-detailed commentary on a poem as ‘trampling virgin sno 


into slush’: More seriously, it may be enthusiasm which enables the wate 
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virtually to ignore the adolescent recession which is commonly observed by 
teachers of any of the arts at the third or fourth form level in a secondary 
school. It seems to us that special steps have to be taken here, and we can 
mly envy these teachers who do not appear to find them necessary. 

But we are in danger of falling into an error which this book magnificently 
avoids: the presentation of taboos—so much the safest, and most damaging, 
way of advising anyone on anything as complicated as the teaching of poetry. 
The writers on the contrary make many detailed and positive suggestions 
which teachers will find helpful. They recommend a large number of poems 
—principally copyright poems which, if they are not always poems ‘for all 
time’ have at least the virtue of being of our own age. They suggest actual 
lessons of many different kinds and they do not overlook the importance of 
closely relating the writing to the reading of poetry at all stages. I should 
have welcomed more help in the early stages (Infant and Junior schools), and 
something more specific on the principles of selection to assist me in planning 
my own poetry syllabuses: but this is only to ask for more of what is recog- 
nisably a good thing. 

JAMES BRITTON 











In Memoriam by Alfred Tennyson 
EDITED BY MICHAEL DAVIS, B.A. 


A new school edition, in the Scholar’s Library, of Tennyson’s great cycle of 
lyrical poems in memory of Arthur Hallam. S. 


Fun and Adventure, Book I 
T. WRIGHT, M.A., Ph.D., AND M. D. WILSON, Ph.D. 


A new series intended to attract the interest of backward pupils in Second- 
ary Modern Schools. It makes use of pictorial methods, and, in the text, a 
limited vocabulary and simple sentence structures. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 


Exercises in Good English 
D. W. BARKER. 


A graded series of exercises, in each book covering work on Compre- 
hension, Vocabulary, Sentence Construction and Punctuation, Correct 
Usage, Spelling and Pronunciation. (Preparatory and Introducting Books, 
Books, 1—3, and Keys. Prices, from 2s.—4s. on application). 


x MACMILLAN & CO LTD x 
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A DRAMA TEACHER ’S HANDBOOK, by Pamela Blackie. [Basil Blackwell 
5s. 6d. | 


This small book sets out to help ‘teachers in institutes, schools and clubs who 


find themselves in positions of dramatic authority with only a modicum of 


stage experience behind them’. If you have just been landed with the school 
play this book will only help you with general advice, sometimes very sen- 
sible but often rather commonplace, about getting your cast to imagine their 
parts more clearly and, through greater awareness of their bodies, to suggest 
to their audience what the actors have now more clearly imagined. But the 
teacher or club-leader who is short of ideas for a regular drama group, not 
yet committed to the rehearsal of a definite production, would probably find 
the limbering-up exercises very useful. These exercises—on mime, voice- 
control, tempo, etc.,—form about two thirds of the book and a long intro- 
ductory essay makes up the other third. Sometimes the essay and the notes 
on the exercises are obvious and unhelpful, e.g. “The actor should always 
relax his muscles when falling on the stage’, but the book is simply phrased 
and never loses itself in technicalities. 
ERIC ROBINSON 


TEXT BOOKS 


OUT OF THIS WOOD, A COUNTRY SEQUENCE OF FIVE PLAYS, by Rob- 
ert Gittings (6s. 6d.); GoOD FRIDAY, by John Masefield (4s. 6d.) [The 
Drama Library: Heinemann. | 

THE PACIFISTS, by H. A. Jones (ss. 6d.); THE PURITAINE (6s.), HOUSE- 
MASTER (6s. 6d.), by Ian Hay. [The Garrick Playbooks: Blackie and Son.| 

Robert Gitting’s five plays, entitled collectively Out of This Wood, have been 

specially written for the National Federation of Women’s Institutes Drama 

Festival in 1957 and cannot be performed until after sth June 1957. They 

are on literary subject:—Thomas Tusser, Herrick, Cowper, the Bronté Sis- 

ters, and a young poet—and the first four are in verse, usually quite fluent 
and rather loose in texture. The first two are lively, have a sense of staging 
and movement, and I can imagine that they might be very useful in the 
middle forms of a girls’ school. They provide opportunities for singing and 
dancing and they can be ordered separately, price 1s. 6d. John Masefield’s 

Good Friday is an intense verse play on the Crucifixion. I should not like to 

use it in school. There is something sticky and self-indulgent in its religious 

feeling. 

‘The Garrick Playbooks’ seem to be a new series. Slightly more expensive 
than “The Drama Library’, they are more strongly bound and on better paper. 
The helpfulness of the introductions varies enormously but that to The Puri- 
taine seemed to me very useful. This Jacobean comedy is really amusing and 
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S. H. Burton, M.A. 


Books on English Composition, Comprehension 


and Appreciation 





For Middle Forms 


ENGLISH STUDY AND COMPOSITION 
Five shillings 


For G.C.E. at ‘O’ Level 


A COMPREHENSIVE ENGLISH COURSE 


Six shillings and sixpence 


COMPREHENSION PRACTICE 
Five shillings 


MODERN PRECIS PRACTICE 
Five shillings 
For G.C.E. ‘A’ Level and the Sixth Form 


THE CRITICISM OF POETRY 


Seven shillings and ninepence 


ENGLISH APPRECIATION 
Seven shillings and ninepence 


EXERCISES IN CRITICISM 


‘This new text-book provides useful practice for the beginner in 
advanced English in three types of exercise: comprehension tests, 
the translation of older writers from archaic to modern idiom and 
exercises in criticism both of verse and prose to give the pupil some 
appreciation of style. There is a welcome variety of subject-matter 
attractively set forth and of intrinsic interest to the older pupil.’— 


LONDON TEACHER. 


Five shillings 


LONGMANS 
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would make a pleasant change from The Shoemaker’s Holiday or The Knigh 


of the Burning Pestle. It is a play for Sixth Form reading and acting, and the 
notes are informative without being excessive. 
good parts, both male and female. H. A. Jones’ farce, The Pacifists, is rather 
crude with too much Victorian back-passage humour, and would form 
fitting conclusion to a jingoistic bun-fight. Whatever its interest as a period 
piece, I don’t feel that it will be used in schools. Ian Hay’s Housemaster is 
another piece which has dated. I remember enjoying the play as a boy but 
its archness now revolts me. If you know what you are getting, however. 
this must be as good an edition to get it in as any. all 
THINKING AND WRITING, Book Three, by A. R. Robertson. [Long- 
mans, 4s. 3d.| 
COMPREHENSION AND PRECIS, by P. R. Heather. [Longmans, 4s. 6d.] 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE: a Course in Grammar and Composition, Book 
Four, by D. B. Lickes. [Blackie, ss. 3d.] 
ENGLISH FOR MIDDLE FORMS, by G. F. Lamb. [Harrap, 6s.] 
All these four books, but one, are intended for School Certificate forms. Mr 
Robertson sets the right tone in his introduction when he says that such books 
can never be more than anthologies of what each teacher has found to be 
successful. What, then, is the value of this never-ending stream of little books 
to the teacher who ought to be compiling his own anthology of successful 
lessons; and how is a reviewer to give a fair judgment upon any grounds 
other than personal preference: All that can perhaps be looked for is the 
clarity with which each author sees his purpose and copes with it. 
I like Mr. Robertson’s book because I can see clearly the job of work it 
would help me do. I could use it in teaching a Remove or a youn 


ger form 
of more able boys. 


The extracts for comprehension are mostly chosen from 
popular adventure books, and they are interspersed with revision exercises 
and notes on grammar which are clearly directed at the pupil. 

Mr. Heather’s book of précis and comprehension exercises is intended for 
all types of candidate. He rightly makes no apology for including passages 
from the classics, and he provides excellent material for a form able to take 
the examination in its stride. There are also sections on the study of verse, 
miscellaneous language questions, and a very useful end-of-term section on 
General Knowledge and competitions. 

Miss Lickes and Mr. Lamb attempt to deal with the question which the 
two former writers, perhaps wisely, leave alone: ‘If Grammar, how much?’ 
Both authors are at great pains to assure us that they are not attempting to 
provide grammar for grammar’s sake, but by making their point in this way, 
they give me the impression of having succumbed to slogan-thinking. A 


The play has a number of 
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CHATTO & WINDUS 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


PARADISE LOST: BOOKS I & Il 
Edited by R. R. Pedley 


This valuable new edition contains what an experienced School- 
master has found his G.C.E. pupils most need. The text is based 
strictly on the Second Edition (of 1674). Particularly useful will be 
found the comments of critics—contemporary and ‘‘contemporary”’ 
—and Hints for Further Study. Frontispiece 6s 9d 
Also available in this series 

SELECTED LETTERS AND POEMS OF JOHN KEATS 
Edited J. H. Walsh 6s 6d 
THE ELIZABETHAN VOYAGES Edited James Winny 6s 9d 

GEORGE CRABBE; SELECTIONS FROM HIS POETRY 
Edited Frank Whitehead 6s 6d 

In preparation 

SELECTIONS FROM EVELYN & PEPYS Edited James Gibson 
THREE ELIZABETHAN PLAYS Edited James Winny 
SHELLEY: SELECTED POETRY & PROSE Edited Isobel Quigly 


HOW WORDS WORK 
Hunter Diack 


A refreshingly original textbook of English Grammar. The author 
maintains that one should build on the unconscious grammatical 
understanding possessed by the pupil; in all cases understanding 
should precede classification and nomenclature. 5s 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE PAPER 
Denys Thompson 


A second large impression has been ordered so that supplies can be 


maintained through the new school year. 6s 6d 


YOUR ENGLAND 
AND HOW TO DEFEND IT 


(USE OF ENGLISH PAMPHLET NO. 1) 


Additional copies are available direct from the publishers at 1s 6d 
each, post free. 


42 William IV Street, London, WC2 
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boy expects his grammatical conundrums to be answered because, in an ob- 
scure way, he realises that they point to the very nature of the job language 
has to do; and there is no substitute for the good, old-fashioned grammar in 
such cases. This may be one of the reasons why, in both books and especially 
in the sections on grammar and composition, the authors don’t seem to he 
able to make up their minds whether they are telling the teacher how and 
what he ought to teach, or the pupil how and what he ought to remember, 

Miss Lickes’ book is the more orthodox in construction and is divided into 
sections on Grammar, Composition, and Test Papers. Of the two approaches, 
I prefer Mr. Lamb’s. He is concerned specifically with the year before the 
Certificate year, and he tries hard to subjugate his grammatical chapters to 
his ruling idea: that people can be coached in the writing of English ‘as they 
may be coached in playing cricket or lawn tennis’. There is therefore a fresh, 
almost athletic tone about his book which seems to achieve its purpose par- 
ticularly successfully in the chapters on The Main Idea, Informative Writing, 
Punctuation and the Structure of the Sentence. 

JOHN COULSON 


LIBRARY 


A SHORT WAY TO BETTER ENGLISH, by Raymond Chapman. [Bell, 6s,] 
A BOOK OF ENGLISH IDIOMS, by V. H. Collins. [Longmans, tos. 6d.] 
Mr. Chapman could scarcely hope to live up to his optimistic title, but he 
has written a book which will be helpful to some readers who have to be 
writers. As Lecturer in English at the London School of Economics, he is 
evidently used to students who, although pretty widely read, do not know 
how to write accurately, easily and gracefully, as he would like them to do. 
His discussions concentrate on practical advice and examples, and should be 
useful, not to the professional writer or teacher of English, but to the would- 
be writer whose main studies are in other disciplines than English. The book 
will not be of great use in schools, since it assumes a wider general knowledge 
than younger pupils mostly have. If sociologists and economists of mature 
years study this book, they should make their papers much more pleasant to 
read than they often do now. 

Mr. Collins is already known as the author of two books, One Word and 
Another and The Choice of Words, which are quite useful. His new collection 
of a thousand-odd familiar idiomatic words and phrases is commendable. 
There are one or two inaccuracies of a trivial nature—‘dead men’s shoes’ are 
not ‘expectations of money to be inherited’ but ‘expectations of a senior’s 
job when he dies’—but little to worry about. The danger of the book is that 
it may have a permissive effect, despite the author’s warning in his preface 
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that idioms can be over-used; it would have been wise to include mor 
definite bans on some of the clichés. These slight qualifications apart, this is 
a most useful book, and good value at tos. 6d. 

J.G.w, 


POPE'S DUNCIAD, a Study of its Meaning, by Aubrey L. Williams. 
[Methuen, 18s.] 
Of all great poems in English, perhaps the Dunciad has at once the most to 
gain and the most to fear from the labours of scholarship. The most to gain 
because no poem is so thickly studded with the minutiae of topical, personal, 
literary reference; the most to fear because the study of those minutiae can 
be made so casily into an end in itself: and then it becomes an obscuring, 
instead of an illuminating g, of the poem’s greatness. But the details are not 


to be shirked; if you don’ t know something at least of the personalities of 


Theobald and Curll and the multitudinous rest, if you haven’t found your 
bearings in the literary world of Pope and his friends and learned theit 
standards of art and morality, if you don’t catch some at any rate of the 
get the 
general point of the elaborate ‘Scriblerus’ parody of a learned edition of a 


countless allusions to passages in Virgil and Milton, if you don’ 


gg 


classic—then you are not reading the whole of Pope’s Dunciad. 

Mr. Williams’ book provides the guide, and provides it admirably. I find 
him especially successful in showing that, however topical the Dunciad’s 
details may have been, its essence is intensely relevant to our time or to any 
time. For if we think of the Augustan age as one of cultural fineness, if we 
look back at it, from our age of the Daily Mirror and the comic strips, with 
nostalgic admiration, Pope himself had no such feelings for the age he lived 
in. He saw it as we see our own time, as an age of collapsing standards and 
undermined traditions; and he knew—as we should know—that ‘values in 
arts presupposed broader and bigger values’. The Dunces are portrayed in 
a way that partly transcends their particular identities; they were real people, 
their reality gives the bite and humour to the satire, but Pope takes the 
wildest liberties with the facts about them, and the types they stand for are 
with us still—the party-hack, the toady of the rich and well-born, the por- 
nographer, the sentimentalist, the pe dant and the blinkered specialist. Each 
of them in his own way corrupts and degrades the language; against them 
Pope stands for the values of the humanist, for whom language was the 
instrument of true morality. All through the poem, the echoes and parodies 
of Virgil and Milton suggest the true standards which the Dunces have 
abandoned; in the last book especially, the echoes from Paradise Lost are 
hinting, and more than hinting, that this is a conflict between good and 
evil, that the forces of Dulness are the forces of Satan. 
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The Story of San Michele 

By AXEL MUNTHE, School Edition prepared by F. E. S. FINN, B.A. 

An abridged—but not rewritten—version, presenting in a form suitable 
for schools a book which has been translated into over thirty languages. 


Just published. 5s 
Aspects of the Short Story 
Edited by E. L. BLACK, o.A., M.Ed., and J. P. PARRY, M.A. 
Fourteen short stories, half of them written in the last ten years. The 
uthors include H. FE. Bates, Somerset Maugham, Alun Lewis, and 
L. _A. G. Strong. With biographical introductions, notes and exercises. 
Just published. 5s 


Essays and Studies, 1956 


Collected for the English —— by 
SIR GEORGE ROSTREVOR HAMILTON 


This is the Jubilee Volume and its quality is correspondingly high. The 
contributors include Kate O’Brien, Martin Armstrong, Bonamy Dobrée 
and E. M. W. Tillyard. 12s 6d net 





Finn and Oxtoby 


During the past two years we have published three books of test papers and 

exercises in English by F. E. S. Finn, B.A., and F. E. Oxtoby, M.A. Already 

the sales exceed 55,000; and the Test Papers series will shortly be extended 

to meet the needs of lower forms in Secondary schools. 

ALREADY PUBLISHED 

English Language Test Papers (Finn & Oxtoby) 

For G.C.E. forms. Especially suitable for those taking the London papers. 
Fourth impression. Limp 2s 9d_ Boards 3s 9d 

Introductory Test Papers in English Language 

(Finn & Oxtoby) 

For those in the pre-Certificate year, and for the weaker candidates at 

examination level. Second impression. Limp 2s 9d _ Boards 3s 9d 

English Language Exercises (F. E. S. Finn, B.A.) 


For G.C.E. forms. The matter is arranged under subject headings and not 
in test paper form. Limp 2s 9d_ Boards 3s 9d 


READY EARLY 1957 


Middle School Test Papers in English Language 
(Finn & Oxtoby) Limp 2s 3d Boards 3s 3d 


Junior Test Papers in English Language 
(Finn & Oxtoby) Limp 2s 3d Boards 3s 3d 
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Perhaps Mr. Williams makes rather too much of that last point, tn, 
though it is; there are too many critics, at the moment, engaged in forcing 





the most unlikely writers into Christian-transcendentalist ‘interpretations. 
and Pope, I should say, was very unlikely, for the whole cast of his min 
was alien to theology and to mysticism. Mr. Williams might be criticises 
on this score, and also for a tendency to repetition and jargon (‘fashioning 








an inverse paradigm of creation with a deity in it which parodies antithet. 
cally the Christian Deity’); these criticisms apart, I would call this book th 
best guide to the Dunciad that I know of. 

PATRICK CRUTTWELL 


MARLOWE’S ‘EDWARD 11, ed. by H. B. Charlton and R. D. Waller 

(Methuen, 18:.] 

This volume completes the edition of Marlowe’s works under the genera 
editorship of R. H. Case. It is fully annotated and introduced. Particularh 
good is the section in the introduction on the play’s historical sources—a 
account which is both vivid and judicious. The problem of dating is care. 
fully examined, and in considering the relationship of Edward IT to the three 
parts of Henry VI from this point of view, the Editors conclude that Mar- 
lowe may have learnt as much from Shakespeare as Shakespeare from 
Marlowe. 

The critical section is a little disappointing. The play is made to seem les 
interesting than it really is by an approach through character rather than 
through situation. The situation is surely that the irresponsible king, incap- 
able of realising the dignity of his office, creates by his behaviour three groups 
within his entourage: we have the parasites, the baronial opposition disinteg- 
rating into opportunists, and those whose attempts to be loyal to Edward 
despite his faults throw them into vacillation and confusion—the Queen 
Kent and the young Prince. The episode leading to Edward’s murder shows 
of course, that the most tragic victim of the situation is Edward himself. The 
Editors find the characters upon the whole inconsistent or thin, or both- 
and no wonder. Approached through the characters, the play disintegrates 
approached through the basic situation, the characters achieve relatedness— 
they make sense. 

CHRISTOPHER GILLIE 


THE GROWTH AND STRUCTURE OF ELIZABETHAN COMEDY, by M.C 
Bradbrook. [Chatto, 18s.] 

Few people have agreed with Dr. Johnson that Shakespeare’s genius is in his 

comedies, still less with Webster when he classed Shakespeare, Dekker ant 

Heywood together for their ‘right happy and copious industry’. Waites 
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MILTON: PARADISE LOST - BOOKS I & I 


Edited by E. M. W. TILLYARD, Litt.p., Master of Jesus College, Cambridge. 
With notes by PHYLLIS B. TILLYARD, .a. 

“Now the Master of Jesus, with his unrivalled grasp of Miltonic scholarship, 
has produced the edition of Books 1 and 2 for which students have been 
waiting... . The notes, though copious, are not overpowering and are inter- 
spersed with valuable critical comments. This edition gives the right kind of 
help.” —THE TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT. Recently published. 6s. 6d. 


COMUS AND SOME SHORTER POEMS OF 
MILTON 


Edited by E. M. W. TILLYARD. With notes by PHYLLIS TILLYARD. 


“It is not often that two scholars of such distinction as Professor and Mrs. 
Tillyard co-operate on a school edition, and the result is authoritative and 
fresh .. . Notes are admirably direct and vigorous, and constantly give us just 
the right parallel.”,-—-THre Times EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT. 

Third impression 6s. 6d. 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO. LTD 


—— 182 High Holborn, London, W.C.] —— 
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— Ideal Companions — 
THE NEW EDITION OF 
THE NUTTALL ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


This well-known single volume encyclopaedia has been completely revised 
and brought fully up-to-date. There are many hundreds of new entries, 
covering every known subject, dealing with Biography, Geography, 
History, Literature, Science, Politics, Art, Law, Business, etc., etc. 

Cloth, 21s net. Size, 84 ins. x 5} ins. 


NUTTALL’S STANDARD DICTIONARY 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


This dictionary in clear type includes thousands of new words brought into 
existence by Modern Science, Literature, War, Art, etc., with full Defini- 
ions, Derivations and Appendixes of useful information, Foreign Phrases, 
Proverbs, Maxims, Quotations and Mottoes, with translations. 
De Luxe edition, with Thumb Index, Rexine, Gilt, 25s net. 
Cloth, 17s 6d net. Size, 84 ins x 52 ins. 


WRITE FOR FREE PROSPECTUS DESCRIBING THESE IMPORTANT WORKS 


FREDERICK WARNE 2. “i2sit¢cex" 
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who are copiously industrious recall now the Cowards of the age, an 


would seem a perverted judgment that today puts Twelfth Night Z ve K, 


Lear. 


Yet Shakespeare, after all, was a public entertainer. Compared with De. 


ker and Heywood, he was not perhaps copious, but he was certainly a felloy 
professional. Apart from his brief experience as a courtly poet during t 


plague years, he was connected with the theatre, as actor be? dramatist and 


shareholder, all his life. The genius, in Miss Bradbrook’s words, lay in h 
ability to ‘absorb and transform the whole comic tradition’. . 
In a very interesting book, Dr. Bradbrook traces the growth of Eliz 
bethan-Jacobean comedy, which, for historical as well as literary reasons, ; 
primarily Shakespearean. Not that other dramatists’are neglected: Johnson 
importance is stressed, and there are good pages on the lesser people, notabh 
Dekker. The emphasis is not so much on ‘as you like it’ as on the art-form 


which grew out of popular comedy: ‘as you came to like it’, in fact. Mi 


Bradbrook perhaps misses a point when she remarks that ‘court plays would 


appeal to the equivalent of that large public which today enjoys bi e Tatler 
The Sphere, The Illustrated London News’. That public is small and exclusix 
so the comparison may be more apt than she has indicated. 


THE ARDEN SHAKESPEARE: JULIUS CAESAR, edited by T. S. Dorsch 

[ Methuen, 15s.] 
In comparison with the best of the new Ardens, this latest volume must be 
in certain respects accounted somewhat disappointing. At first glance the 
overall reaction may well be ‘plus ¢a change ...’; the approach seems s 
conventional that one may wonder whether the book represents any material 
improvement on Michael Macmillan’s Arden edition of 1902, to which the 
new editor openly acknowledges indebtedness. It is rather surprising, at this 
date, to find the Introduction straightforwardly maintaining the Verity tr 
dition of discussing the characters in catalogue fashion, and the re is a curious 
innocence with regard to a good deal that modern Shakespeare criticism 
accepts as common form. Althoug zh the subject is very vaguely adumbrated 
here and there, no attempt is made to discuss the relation of Julius Caesar to 
the history plays and the greater tragedies which involve national comme 
tion. The significance of the play in connection with one primary Shake- 
spearean theme, and, indeed, its place in Shakespeare’s development as 2 
whole, is thus practically ignored. 

Despite these drawbacks, however, the volume as a whole does, on closer 
examination, show a notable advance on its predecessor. The play's date of 
composition, and Shakespeare’s use of his sources, are discussed more inter- 
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SPELLS 


By F. McEACHRAN 
15s. net. 
A Novel Anthology and an unusual bedside book. 


THE NEWSMEN OF 
QUEEN ANNE 


By W. B. EWALD 
22s. 6d. net. 


Extracts from the newspapers of 1702—1704 with a general survey of 
journalism during this reign. 


BASIL BLACKWELL, OXFORD 
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°e MCDOUGALL e 
Practical Everyday Reading 


[his unique series for the non-academic pupil in the secondary school 
recognises that in everyday life we have to study timetables, consult 
reference books and deal with cheques—in fact, do numerous things that 
the ordinary curriculum does not provide for. It attempts to meet those 
needs in a pleasant and practical way. 


Books I and II. Each 3s. 6d. 


The Poets’ Pageant : 


An anthology for the twelve-year-old and upwards which provides che =) 
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teacher with the perfect basis for the poetry lesson. The choice of poems ol 

is fresh and unhackneyed, and modern copyright poetry is largely 3 

represented. {s) 
Part I, 3s. 3d. Part II, 3s. 6d. 

We welcome requests for inspection copies 





30, Royal Terrace, Edinburgh 
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estingly and authoritatively; there is a useful section on the language and 
imagery, a topic entirely neglected by Macmillan; and the analyses of the 
characters, within the limits of the approach, are by no means lacking ig 

penetration, and are always based upon the evidence of the text. 
The notes, while retaining what was best in the old edition, contain much 
fresh material, and are far more enterprisingly documented. The editor is 
admirably sceptical about wanton and Over-ingenious emendation, and de. 
parts from the First Folio text only when there seems to be no alternative, 
The relevant passages from North are printed again, but this time more fully, 
On the whole this volume, if not exactly stimulating, has solid virtues, It 

is certainly the best scholarly edition of the play now generally available. 

ROBIN MAYHEAD 


THE ELIZABETHAN LOVE SONNET, by J. W. Lever. [Methuen, 253.] 


The preface at once offers a challenge to unexamined assumptions: enthus- 
iasm for the Metaphysical poets is admirable in itself; but should they be 
enjoyed to the exclusion of their immediate predecessors? After all, ‘the very 
qualities for which metaphysical verse is most admired led on to the Augustan 
sundering of individual and tradition’. In an age when literary tendencies 
have a way of solidifying into almost unquestionable doctrine, such freshness 
of approach is especially welcome. 

Starting from a discussion of the basic differences between the English and 
Italian sensibilities as revealed in literature, Mr. Lever traces the relationship 
of ‘individual and tradition’ through Wyatt, Surrey, Sidney, Spenser, Daniel, 
Drayton and Shakespeare, showing, by means of detailed comparison of 
Italian originals with their English ‘immitations’ how the form, style, and 
content of the Petrarchan sonnet were modified in terms of those native dis 
similarities. While the late-Romantic critic found most Elizabethan sonnets 
‘conventional’ in the bad sense, Mr. Lever demonstrates that the very strength 
of the tradition comes from the ‘interaction of conventionalised experience 
and intensely personal response’. In this light Sidney, in particular, emerges 
as a poet of unlooked-for interest, while the chapter on Spenser preserves at 
admirable balance between appreciation of his originality and awareness 0 
his limitations. 

The best chapter is the one on Shakespeare, at once the most sensitive and 
the most practical commentary on the sequence that I have come across. At 
a time when ‘criticism’ and ‘scholarship’ tend to view one another with sux 
picion, this gracefully-written book makes the very distinction seem unreal 
ROBIN MAYHEAD 
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LITERARY ESSAYS 
by David Daiches 


“| He has immense learning—worn as it should be worn, lightly but 


firmly. 

These essays are not seminal, in the sense that they do not attempt to 
establish new techniques or criteria of criticism, but as the balanced 
judgements of a man of profound learning who has nevertheless retained 
a true understanding of the interdependencies of literature and experience 









































native, they could hardly be bettered.” The Listener 
e fully, Demy 8vo. 240 pages 16s. net 
ues, It 
ible. RHETORIC AND ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
EAD by Sir Herbert Grierson 
“All that writers could desire . . . covers delightfully with unobtrusive 
erudition and indisputable judgement, the whole art of persuasion. Spoken 
and written in the true tradition.”” Time and Tide 
Cr. 8vo. 172 pages 7s. 6d. net 
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~» and as a standard work on its subject. It has now been thoroughly revised and 
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THE THOUGHT AND CULTURE OF THE ENGLISH RENAISSANCE: 3 
anthology of Tudor prose, edited by Elizabeth M. Nugent. [Cambridp 
University Press, 37s. 6d.] . 

This is an anthology with a purpose, to ‘aid in confirming an opinion 

the Renaissance of continental Europe and England was the gradual flower. 
ing of the seeds of Western culture sown in the Middle Ages’ . In this book 
as in others, the admitted purpose seems linked with another, which is not 
admitted: with a Romanist bias perceptible though not obtrusive. There j 
talk of ‘the Lutheran heresy’ and of ‘a peculiarly national devotion, nameh 
the cultus of the Holy Name’, and the brief biographies of Fisher and More 
seem much more sympathetic than that of Latimer, who, we are told, ‘cur- 
ried favour’ with King Henry VIII. The selection itself confirms this im- 
pression. The outspoken Protestants are somewhat played down; Latimer 
has five pages compared with More’s forty-six; More against Tyndale ha 
ten pages, Tyndale answering More has four. We do not get the most inter- 
esting and debatable parts of Utopia, those pages in which More gives to hi 
virtuous Utopians—with what degree of sympathy who can say :—a philoso- 
phy almost deist and Epicurean; and King Henry VIII himself makes an odd 
appearance as Defender of the Faith, denouncing Luther for his ‘covert fraud- 
ulent purpose’ and his ‘pestilent tongue’. 

But it may be doubted if the anthology fulfils its purposes. Its method i 
that of snippets; it has over a hundred. separate passages, with an averag 
length of not much more than a page or so. And it is very miscellaneous; it 
ranges from Colet’s rules for St. Paul’s School, through a chapt r taken fron 
a medical treatise on the care of the newborn infant, to extracts from ro- 


mances and tales. From such variety no general tendencies can really emerg: 
What we are left with is a ‘bedside book’: a pleasant collection of bits and 


pieces which gives us at least a survey of a tract of English literature not often 
visited. 
PATRICK CRUTTWELI 


OXFORD ‘USE OF ENGLISH’ GROUP 
The next meeting will be held on toth December at the Institut 
Education, 8 South Parks Road, Oxford. Details may be had from the 
Hon. Secretary, John Gillard Watson, 5 East Street, Osney, Oxford. 


CAMBRIDGE ‘USE OF ENGLISH’ GROUP 
In- 


The next meeting will be held on 11th December at 5.0 p.m. at the Ir 
stitute of Education, 8 Brookside, Cambridge. Enquiries to the Hon. 5 


retary, Ducklake, Ashwell, Baldock, Herts. 





























BOOKS RECEIVED 


PLAY IN THE INFANT SCHOOL, by Lilian McCrea. [The 


lar Press 7s. 6d.| 


u FOR EASY SPELLING, by T. J. Fitikides. [Longmans, 2s. od.] 
API cART, by Bernard Shaw, ed. A. C. Ward. [Longmans, with 


-od.] 


NDII by Bernard Shaw, ed. A. C. Ward. |Longmans, with Con- 


| 


ropay, by D. Waldo Clark. [Longmans’ Essential English 


{ 


6d. | 
LINI YR A SECRETARY, by Angela Mack. [Chatto and Windus, 
: § 
AN Y, by Fielden Hughes; 20,000 LEAGUES UNDER THE SEA, 
lames Reeves (5s.); INCA ADVENTURE, by Kenneth Hopkins; 
ron, by W. A. Darlington; KING SOLOMON’S MINES, by 
rgard; TOM CRINGLE’S LOG, by Michael Scott. [Chatto and 
Vind wer Books, 4s. od. each, ¢ vcept 20,000 | eagues . | 
REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS 
IVI rRAVELS, Parts I-III, by Jonathan Swift, ed. James Reeves. 


> a od. | 


WA N, by Anthony rrollope, ed. N. L. Clay. | He inemann, §s. od. | 


OF OXFORD'S TALE, ed. Marjorie M. Barber. { Macmillan, 


WI? 2S TALE, in the New Clarendon Shakespeare, ed. S. L. 
Clarendon Press, 7s. od. | 


\DIS ysT, Land II, ed. R. R. Pedley. [Chatto and Windus, 6s. od.| 
DIS st, I and II, ed. E. M. W. Tillyard and Phyllis B. Tillyard. 
Harra 6d. | 


WEEK-END COURSE ON WORDSWORTH 


3-24 March 1957, at Bassingbourn Village College, Cambridge. The 
ill be 30s. The course will be conducted by Douglas Brown, 
r | sh Master at the Perse School, and author of a book on Thomas 
the Tutor, Bassingbourn Village College, Royston, Herts., 

wl further information may be obtained. 





tto & Windus, Ltd., 40 William IV Street, London, W.C.2, and printed at 
ickmore Press, Gillingham, Dorset by T. H. Brickell & Son, Ltd 





























Oxford SCHOOL Books 
~ 


Oxford Books of Verse for Juniors 


By JAMES BRITTON, Senior Lecturer in English, Uni 
of Lond6n‘Institute of Education. 


Four graded books bound in limp linson. Size 8 


Book I. Pp. 80 4s. 6d. Book III. Pp. 88 
Book II. Pp. 88. a8. Book IV. Pp. 112 


The books are due to appear shortly. Prices are approxima 


James Britton, a well-known authority on the presenting of poe 
young children, has made a fresh and thoughtful selection in 
books and has arranged them so that each poem leads on to t 
with a thread of continuity. The link is sometimes a common s 
or mood, sometimes a deliberate contrast. The use of decor 
coloured borders to the pages gives a gaiety to the page which 
prove attractive to children. The anthology contains a large prop 
of poems by modern authors, for Mr. Britton believes that these 
make a very direct appeal to young children. 


An Anthology of Spoken Verse and Prose 


By J. BYRNE, Senior English Master at Ashton-under-I 
Grammar School, CHRISTOBEL BURNISTON, Princip 
the North-West School of Speech and Drama, Southp 
and GEOFFREY JOHNSON, Editor of The Poetry R 
and Second Master at Ely Grammar School. 


rt 


Part I. Pp. 192. For publication early in 1957. 7s. 
Part II. Jn preparation. 


This anthology has a good deal of detailed suggestion as to | 
‘orchestrate’ a poem for choral and individual speaking, and | 
choose poems for this purpose. It then gives a collection of 
which the compilers have found successful by their own experiet 

This book should be useful to those schools taking the Junior s 
of Professional Examinations. 


itions for inspection copies should be sent to the 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Education Department Oxford 

















